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[‘‘ RELEASE mE! LET ME GO!” CRIED HELEN, VAINLY STRUGGLING TO FREE HER HAND.] 


HELEN’S DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘Tur schoolroom was a bright, cheerful place, 
with plenty of light, a blazing fire, and a well- 
spread tea-table, A fair, pretty, but discon- 
tented-looking girl was seated before the tea- 
pot, sipping her tea and reading a novel alter- 
nately ; and another girl, of about twelve, with 
pert, sharp features, yA rr hazel eyes, 
and a profuse mane of bright red hair, was 
makin herself a delicious concoction, with 
the aid of the cream-ewer and sugar-basin. 
Both raised their eyes as the door opened 
anf Blanche and the stranger came into the 

oom. 
wait te is your new governess; Loo-Loo,” she 
* Bother! I don’t want any more gover. 


nesses,” returned she of the ruddy locks, glar- 


ing alternately at Helen and her sister, and 
ae on to rise, 

¢ is my sister Kate,” proceeded 
Blanche, calmly. “Katie, I will Wave Miss 





Brown with you now, a8 you know we are 
going out to dinner. I darezay she will have 
another cup of tea. Au revoir,” and so say- 
ing, she went out, shut the door after her, 
leaving our heroine to her fate. 

‘Will you have tea?’ said Katie, pushing 
away her book, and staring hard at her guest. 

‘Thanks. I should like some very much,”’ 
returned Helen. 

‘** You look as if you had had no dinner!” 
said Loo-Loo, suddenly, seeing Helen help her- 
self toasolid pieceofcake. “Had you?” im- 


rea 
“‘ Well; to be honest with you, I have not 
dined, but this will do perfectly well! ’’ replied 
the new governess. 

‘‘I say! what a shame you have had nothing 
— just like them! Kitty, ring the 

“Do not mind anything for me!” said 
Helen, hastily, ‘I like tea and bread-and- 
butter better than anything else.” 

“Then your tastes are not luxurious?” re- 
marked Katie: ‘And it is well for you 
they are not. I suppose you have seen your 
room ?” she asked, in a marked manner. 











** Yes; it will do very well, indeed.” 

‘*You came in the tax-cart; we saw you. 
Father wanted to send the carriage for you, 
but mother would not hear of it. I suppose 
Toke nearly talked your head off. He is the 
greatest gossip in the parish.”’ 

‘* He did not tell me much gossip. Iam too 
much of a stranger for that.” 

‘‘ By-the-way, I suppose you saw Dolly—I 
mean our brother Augustus? ’’ asked Loo-Loo, 
pointedly. 

‘* Yes,” 

“ I wonder which faction you will belong to— 
the upstairs or the down. Blanche and Dolly, 
or Katie and me?” 

“To both I hope!” returned Helen, with a 
smile, 

“That will be impossible. We are fire and 
water. Weare the fire,” pointing to herself 
and sister, ‘‘they arethe water. Dad favours 
us—the mater backs them.” 

‘*I am sure you are joking!’ said Helen, 
with an incredulous face. 

‘¢ Half joke—whole earnest, as you'll see.” 

“ By-the-way, Miss Brown, you came home 
with our poor cousin—your namesake!” said 
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confidenges. ‘ Telk us about ‘her. Apd you | bili ‘8 unded on two sides. by a moat, | hedixneds , and he beside ~ 
knew well® Was she nice?” ; — ith water lilies; omathe other’| fury. t is ever there, with 


‘©Yes! I knew her very well, but I would 
rather not talk about her,’’y replied: Hi ai 
with her eyes on her plate. ay was al 
sudden. Itis a painful subject!” 

‘‘ Mother meant her to have married Dolly,” 
said lLoo-Loo, with easy loquacionsuess. 
“ Now he will have to fall back on Miss Fox.” 

“Miss Fox! Nonsense! he hasn’t a chance 
— Rupert!” returned her sister, scorn- 
ully 

“Yes! I know she’s dead spoons on him, 
but he won’t come up to the scratch, in spite 
of her thousands ; so I daresay she ‘will find 
half a loaf, in the shape of Dolly, better than 
no bread ! ” replied this terrible young 


““My dear child, you must not tal lke,j) 
‘“Where did 


this!” expostulated Helen. 
you pick up such ideas and such sl: I 

‘* You can’t stop me if I choose<te swear - 
said this delightfal pupil, squaring 
on the table, and grinning at Hele 
‘* However, I like the looks of, 
are as nice as you look I don’t say 
and I may get on together very.cq 

“Tf you will give up slay 
famously!” replied He wi 


ae 


Present} the tea thing eK 
the three ails drew round the, re 
fizst time Helen noticed that Kaa 


dainty little figure, her pretty, b 
fage, is lame=fearfully lame, 

Something seems astray with 
PF roots naa a halt, b 








na ‘Tia may account for k 
_strang 
in C 


chagming cossenne © 
in the schoolroom in Katiec’s little. 
carriage. 
Their favourite drive was over to. C 

a three miles off. Here they would put 
up Punch, the pony, and ramble ‘About the 
house, the gardens, or the path, returning to 
tea in the housekeeper’s room with Mrs. 


Bance, a portly and good-natured dame, who , 


had grown hoary in the service of the Lynns. 

During the spring they made many visits to 
Cargew. 

Mrs. Despard and her eldest daughter and 
son were in London for the season, and Mr. 
Despard.and the young people were left to their 
own devices. 

He was. a hale, binff, hearty. gentleman, 
with a very red face and very. white whiskers, 
and rejoiced in a voice like Boreas. himself. 
He very frequently joined the party in the 
schoolroom at tea-time, or invited them‘ all 
to dine with him in the library, and it» was 
very plain to see that his daughter Katie, 
cripple though she was, was the very apple of 
his eye, 

Books, painting materials, jewellery, and 
costly presents were loaded upon her after 
each flying visit to the metropolis. 

Cargew is fitly deseribed in the county guide- 
book, bat a few words must be said about it here. 
It is approached by a long avenue, winding in 
and out for more than a mile througha demesne 
of picturesque undulations, and adorned with 
magnificent old trees, separately or in clumps, 
or in long lines, like files of old forest:vete- 
rans, The house is built of dark red brick 


a made by the trio. | good 
Pome 








~ its nea -mullioned windows look out upon 


ole. foshion PF Sam ictses, and fights. ott ie 


shallons steps, leading: d own to the fountain, 
and. fish-pond. still_sunned 
themselves ae the broad walks 
grant old-world fléwers’ gave-forth their per. 
fame to the desert air ; gardens ware sult 
“kept tp” with the ‘most scrupulous care, | 
and were one of the sights of the come 

The interior of Cees in. with 
its surroundi 
than the reign a 
e furnitures 














haunt of the 
They knew the 
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deep-mullioned 
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as if he, ‘seme brains,’’ she 
, who helped 
: Am in the time of 


Loo-Loo, 
old fogie, and not to be. 
in the splendid uniform of the white 
quetaires |” 

“ Horrid renegade! Why did he serve in a 
foreign army? I would be ashamed to own 
him!” said Katie, with a, decisive thump. of 


| her stick. ‘ His picture should be burnt DP = 


‘*T daresay he found that the times were out 


| of joint at-home,” said Helen ; ‘“ butI wonder 





you have not chosen that cavalier over there | 
The one with his handen his sword; andthe 
crimson scarf!” 

“Sir Everard! Oh, is.that your taste? 
Then you will admire Rupert, for he .is. the 
very image of that particular.ancestor. He 
has the same shaped face, the.same dark eyes, 
and is every bit as good-looking |” said Katie, 
impressively, 

‘ There isa horrid story about him though ! 
They say that he discovered that his wife was. 
concealing some one in some of the old secret 
nooks: im the house—that-he : found’ 4. man’s 
glove.in her bedroom, and he. failed to. make- 
her confess. He killed her in: his:rage—flung 
her out of one of these windows into the moat, 
they say; and when, afterwards, it: came out. 
that the man in hidin rong her Roundhead 
brother, he. shot. hi y of re- 
morse!” said Loo-Leo, balay ig verbatita from 
Mrs. Bance’s oft-told  Feting 


oo acency, 
hey say they both walk,’ observed Katie, 
with deepjgravity ; ‘om moonlight. nights are 
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» was in favour of a » elderly, but | “J 
flooking man ee = aloes beard and 





te 

ei a pet icoat and smiling face. Poor soul! 

tof the fate that was in store 

for mg 4 Fancy her shrieking and clinging to. 
the window-sill !” 


No-one could TE of biw, 
to jude from his face!’’ said Helen, rising 
surveying the picture with steady scra- 


ans; you remark how the eyes follow you 
ar where? From whatever point yes look. 
m he is logking at ye! !” said Loo-Loo. 


a That is a of a well-painted portrait,” 
d | remarked Hy ey De niga 

; nothing r mé 
| how ee my feel 
as if it were tine; Supposing a forget 
these. musty gine adjourn down- 

‘ roe a out of: 
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Pe ‘think it is an excalionh Ehave not 
— It-will bea ee litle 





— and we ¥ be out of all the fuss.” 
at I dr én to see the dresses,” grumbled 
Loo-Log. 

“ Nonsense !” said her sister. “There are 
wardrobes full of old clothes at Cargew, and 
we will dress you up to your heart's content !” 

The Middiletons, aad the Vanes, and the 
Somersets are coming! ’’ whined Loo-Loo, still 
unconsoled. 

“ And what if they are? I’m sure J don’t 
want to see them!’ said Katie, ‘“Weshall 
bave by:far the best of it -at' Cargew, you will. 
see. Oheerup! Cheerup!” 

NZ rekon pe gaan gor 1” paid 
st aie gg ota 

#¢ , ifvyou are a girl, you sleep 
with me, so there is something to look forward 
to!’ said Helen, looking up with # ‘smile. 
“And now, my dearLioo-Loo, it is time for'you- 
to learn your lessons.” 

The great day came at last —the date-of the 
Duke of Duchester’s fancy-ball, and early in 
the afternoon our young friends had driven 
over to Cargew, and taken possession of the 
large bedrooms opening into each\ other, un- 
en a er small. Redeegionguned and maéethem- 
selves entirely at home. They-dined: in- Sir 
Rupert’s special apartment—a .suuny-room 
with wide bay-windows facing south, lined:with 
low, oaken book-cases, and furnished with 
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‘writing table, a round 
table, a few deep, old, red léatheér chairs, a few 
rare prints ; lots of pipes over the chimnéy- 
iece, a.vast assortment of swords and daggers 
bristling in stars on the walls; tiger and bear- 
floor—essentially a 

man’s sanctum ! 


After dinner they lo ibout the terrace, 
fed the peacocks.;’ and, oh} Happy thought! 
hurried upstairs.as the daylight waned and 
routed among the. old wardrobes for the dresses 
and decorations of'a bygone age. , 

They would all. dress up’ for supper !—this 
was Katie’s idéw; and it‘was carried ont, de- 
spite Helen’s remonstrarives, that she could 
not think’ of wearing the. garments of Sir 
Rupert’s ancestors, Would*not. dream of 
taking such a liberty !”” “a 

“Ridiculous nonsense!” said Katie,. who 
was standing emid’s heap of old brocades with 
a pair of high-heeled srs, in her hands. 
‘‘ Rupert lets us do as ‘we piéase with all the 
old rubbish. . We. had a lot ,over-at home for 
our charades. There’s endugh to dees the 
whole county here! Come, make yourchoice. 
For merey seke, ldok at Katié'in the brocade 
with the pink and blue roges the'size of’ cauli: 
flowers!” pointing to her~ sister,: who was 
rapidly transforming herself, 
cork, and paint, into a Iedy cf the lastcentury, 
and was’ eet “in “her own: re- 
flection. “Is have this brown and gold, 
with the pink pet ”: ’ 

“ Well, if I must, I'must} I thitk this white, 
satin and gold body and train over the canary- 
coloured petticoat, and these. fanny little shoes, 
and that bit of old Tace, inst ‘complete my 
costume. Novoneis to look at anyone ti 
we are all dressed? We-will ores ‘supper— 
is not that the agreement ?” Fielen said, bund- 
ling up her finery and quitting. the apartment. 

-an-hour Jater she made her appearance 
downstairs, very” slowly into the 
library with her train’ over hér arm, She 
made a deep reverenes’ to’ the two sisters, 
Their exclamations~of* Se and deli 
were warmly echosd by Bance, who 
loudly assured Helen that she was, for all the 
world, like one of the pictures in the gallery 
come down out'of its frame, 

Certainly it would have been hard. to find 
anything prettier to look at than Miss Helen 
Brown. She-worea low; white satin body, 
rounded on, her sliouldérs; and finished off 
with a little lace fichu; thé elbow sleeves were 
also garnished ‘with’ WES eo til mateh ; a 
long sweeping train, o a bright’ yellow 
satin coat, -reyealing the @aintiest little 
feetin yellow silk net and weer ponaed 
yellow shoes; her wavy hair was pulled low 
over her forehead‘ to resemblé | the style of 
coiffeur of the time of Charles the Second; a 
French velvet round her wrists and throat, 
and a bunch ‘of’ crimson roses in her breast, 
completed her costume.. 

Wien supper was over they played whist, 
then bape 8 Serer d among’ the. books; and 
finally, about bedtime, they to tell ghost 
stories, ’ 


Katie seemed to. have any number at her 
fingers’ ends, and each more grisly and blood- 
curdling than the last. Loo-Lco sat a trans- 
fixed listener, with staring bt tye and open 
mouth, and a face ro a eg ite the liveliest 
apprehension ; but Helen laughed every story 
in its turn to scorn, suggested lobster suppers, 
nightmare, sloen wee: robbers—in short, 
everything but g ; bat’ Katie and Loo-Loo 
were both firm believers, an@ not to be laughed 
at with impunity. They became argumentative 
—hot—finally, angry. 

‘Tt is all very well to talk! said Katie, 
scornfully. ‘*One is courageous enough in 
ewe lighter this roaring big fire, and in 


simple severity; & 


skins strewn about the 


a well-lighted room, but you have the 
courage 0: 
alone, without. t, to the,very end of the 
picture-gallery and g.me my fan, which I 
left in the window-seat ? Come now!” 

“Why not? I accept aad challenge !’’ said 
— Standing up and pushing back her 
chair, 


tmeans of flour, - 


your i ayes show it. Will'you. go- 





Just ‘as she got tothe door she lightly kissed 
the tips of her fingers to the girls at the fire, 
and saying, — 

'*€ Pare thee well, and. if for ever, 
Sti} for ever, fare thee well,’” 
immediately disappeared. 

It was a bright meonlight night, and about 
half-past twelve o’clock, ae she, sped upstairs, 
flew along the empty corridors, and clattered 
down the steps leading to the picture-gallery, 
Patter, patter, patter,went. her little high- 
heeled shoes, all down between the two rows 
of staring pictures—somte® of which were in 
bright light'and some in shadow: 

“It is certainly. very creepy !’’ she-said to 
herself ; and what a noise her shoes made in 
the dead, oppressive silence. She had almost 
reached the end ofher joursey. Herhand 
was already stretched out for her prize, when 
it suddenly dawned upon her highly-strung 
senses that someone was standing in the em- 
brasure of the window—a man with folded 
arms and: a dark, resolute face !—a manin a 
steel cuirass. and crimson. sash—one of the 
pictures—Sir Everard himeelf ! 

He ‘heart literally stopped beating for a 
second, and them went on in loud, audible 
thumps. Still‘ stretching out her hard to 
snatch the fan she was about to turn and flee, 
but she was held fast. A grasp of iron en- 
circled her wrist, and the figure spoke. 

* So we have met at last, madam,” it said, 
with slow distinctness. 

Helen trembled like a reed shaken in the 
wind, and was unable to articulate a word. 

‘Whether in the body or the spirit, you do 
not stir from here till.you' make known your 
name and errand !” 

“ Release me! let me go!” cried. Helen, 
vainly struggling to free her-hand. “ Whoever 
yousre, you have-no right to detain—I com- 
mand you to release me! ” 

**T will let. you on one condition, my 


go 
pretty, trembling little ghost!” said the 


cavalier; gazing down into her face of agonized 
horror. ‘‘ Wioever you are, you must give me 
a 'kiss,’” drawing her nearer to him. 

She looked at him alysed with fear. Yes, 
he was the very ssif-same Sir Everard who 
was said to ‘in the gallery, even to the 
smallest.details of his dress 1 Phere could be 
no possible mistike! as she gazed at him with 
eyes nearly glazed with horror, He stooped 
forward with a smile and pressed her lips with 
his black moustache. 

‘* Now you may go,” he said, with a-gesture 
of farewell. 

She needéd_no second bidding. Two minutes’ 
later; Helen had burst into the library as if-a 
whole legend of spectres were ‘in hot pursuit. 

Panting for breath, and white as her gown, 
she cast herself into a chair, end, holding her 
hand to. her heart, exclaimed ,— 

“Tchave seen him!” 

“Seen whom?” cried the two girls, simul- 
taneously. 

“Seen Sir Everard. He was at the end of 
the long gallery. Oh! it has: nearly killed 
me! Look!” sha added; her voice rising to a 
littlé. scream—“ there he is again !°’ 

And at that instant the opposite door 
opened, and the cavalier calmly walked into 
the.room, 

“Rupert!” exclaimed”/his cousins, rising, 
with great’ amazement, ‘“ Who would have 
expected to see you, here to-night ?—and in 
fancy dress! Where did you drop from?”’ 

“T came from the ball; I had had enough 
of‘it: My aunt told.me you were here; but 
I thought’ yeu would all’ have beep in your 
beds hours ago.” 

“ Then. it was you who have just given Helen 
such an, awful fright?” said Loo-Loo, pointing 
to where Helen sat, still‘white and trembling. 

“Pardon me, it was just the other way,” 
he replied, bowing in her direction. ‘ Iwas 
crossing the gallery to go to my own room, 
when I heard a patter, patter of high-heeled 
shoes coming down the gallery, and then I 
beheld the white lady advancing towards me 
with the utmost speed. I can assure you I 
‘very nearly fainted, However, I am delighted 


| to find that my fears were unfounded, and that 


she is real flesh and blood. May I have the 
honour of an introduction, in the form of.a 
fellow-mortal?” he added, looking at Katie. 
“Please assure your friend that Iam a solid 
fact,!”’ 

“Miss Brown, our governess—Sic Rupert 
Lynn.” ‘i 

Helen made a very faint inclination of her 
head. She had by no. means forgiven’ Sir 
Rupert for the awful fright he had givenxher, 
herfheart was‘beating loudly still—and then the 
kiss he had dared to take! At the mere re- 
collection the blood mounted. to her pale 
cheeks. 

Sir Rupert gazed in incredulous amazemott, 
and then said ,— 

“Pray, forgive me, Miss Brown, for the 
start I must have given you—it was wholly 
unpremeditated,” laying. down his broad- 
leafed hat, and taking a chair beside her. 

‘Tt was partly our fault,’’ interrupted Katie. 
“We dressed up for fun, this. evening ; and 
then, from old family pictures, we got to talk- 
ing about ghosts, and Helen declared she did 
not believe in them!—so0 we dared her to go 
to the end of the picture-gallery alone, and 
she accepted the challenge with the result yov 
see!” looking over at her friend, who lay back 
in her chair, and still seemed almost as if she 
were about to faint. 

“T assure you, I’m awfully sorry, Miss 
Brown,”’ said her. host, looking full into her 
face with his handsome dark eyes. ‘‘ I thought, 
at first, you were a ghost, and 1 was determined 
to make you stand and deliver ; then, when I 
saw you were mortal, I imagized you to be 
same girl who was playing a trick on me, and 
I was determined to pay you, out. Will yeu 
forgive me?”’ he asked, humbly. 

“TI cannot. forgive you. altogether!” said 
Helen, with scarlet cheeks,. and without 
raising her eyes. 

‘What nonsense, Helen! Of course you will 
forgive him—he only.gave you a littlefright |” 
exclaimed; Katie, indignantly, innocently un- 
aware of the little kiss. ‘“* How.odd that you 
should meet in such a.way—masquerading, 
and both in the. characters that’ belong 
‘ specially to the gallery.’ ”’ 

*Youvg ladies! young ladies! ’’ exclaimed 
Mrs,. Bance,; opening the: library, door, and 
speaking in a shocked voice. ‘‘ Ia it possible 
| that you are not in your. beds. hours’ ago? 
| Whatever are you doing sitting. up like this? 
| I have been so busy getting Sir Rupert’s room 
| aired that I forgot all aboutvyou till I saw the 
| light under the door, and heard voices! ” 

‘*Mrs, Bance, I have beem the innocent 
means of giving Miss Brown a.terrible fright,’’ 
said Sir Rupert. ‘‘She must have,some wine 
—a glaas of that old: Madeira,”—Helen made 

| @ quick gesture of. dissent, and an effort to 
| rise—‘ and, indeed, I think, we would ali be 
| the better for a little supper. Do you think 
you can forage out anything for us in the 
larder?” 

“ Well, Sir. Rupert, I'll see what I can do. 
There’s a cold raised pie and a fruit tart, But 
I’m sure late suppers, and these hours, are 
not the thing for Miss Loo-Loo!’’ said Mrs. 
Bance, with a glance: of. respectful remon- 
strance. 

‘* Nonsense, Mrs..Bance! Late supper and 
late hours will just suit me down to the 
ground! And I'll come.and help you to carry 
up. the things—Marks is in her first sweet 
sleep, of course !|’’ said Loo- Loo, bounding out 
of the room like a young kangaroo. 

‘* Now, Rupert, tell me how you came here ? 
where you came from? and. what you have 
been doing?” said Katie, leaning. back in her 
chair, and gazing at her cousin imperiously. 

“ How I came here? is your first qnestion— 
I came in a fly from the King’s Head, 
Torchester. Where I came from is question 
number two? I came from the Duke’s ball ; I 
only landed at Dover this morving, and as I 
h @ dress and an invitation, I went with 
some. friends, I stayed an honr, saw ail the 
moat wonderful. costumes, saw your mother— 











who, by-the-bye, is going to send for you ay 
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cock-crow to-morrow—and feeling rather done 
op after my long journey, I thovght I would go 
home and turn in, as I was not very keen about 
dancing?” 

““Wasn’t Bance in a fine state of fuss when 
you walked in?” 

“‘ Ob, Bance is used to it,” he replied, lightly ; 
‘*and I rent my things, my baggage, over from 
Torchester early in the evening; so she had 
some warning.” 

“ Was it a good ball?” 

“Yes, it seemed going off all right—awfally 
crowded, of course.” 

“ I suppose Flora Fox was there? ”’ 

“IT suppose she was!” he answered with a 
smile. ‘Halloa, here comes supper at last! 
Loo-Loo bearing the fruit tart.” 

Miss Brown now rose, and declining wine, 
supper, or any refreshment, bade the company 
good-night and retired, very much to every- 
body’s disappointment. 

“Now, Rupert !’’ said Loo-Loo, drawing her 
chair close up to her cousin, with a confidential 
hitch. ‘ Tell us what you think of her? and 
give me a good helping of pie, and plenty of 
paste and gravy.” 

“If you mean Miss Brown, I could not pos- 
sibly express any opinion on so short an 

uaintance. She must be a very remark- 
able character. To have been your governess 
for six whole months, and to be able to retain 
her situation and her reasén!” he added, 
with a laugh. 

‘*She is not a bit like what you expected to 
see, is she?” asked Katie. ‘ You had no idea 
she would be so pretty, had you ?—and she is 
twice as nice as she looks! ” 

“Dolly told me she was a stunner—an out- 
and-outer !—in a confidential moment; so I 
was not utterly unprepared.” 

“And don’t you think she is awfully 
pretty’?”’ asked Loo-Loo, who had a great 
respect for her cousin’s opinion. 

“TI don’t think we ought to discuss her in 
this way,” he a evasively, ‘‘Let me 
tell you about all the pretty things I have 
brought you from Constantinople—silver 
filagree, slippers, and sweets.” 

“Oh! have you? you dear, duck of a 
Rupert!’ said Loo-Loo, clapping her hands, 
overwhelming him with questions, and entirely 
forgetting her governess’s good looks. 

But all the time Rupert was saying to him- 
self ‘‘ that Miss Brown was simply the loveliest 
girl he had ever seen—such eyes, such a 
profile, such a carriage! The réle of governess 
was a gross misfit for a young lady of her age 
and appearance. Whocould she be? Where 
did she come from ? ” 

A few diplomatic questions put him in com- 
mand of all the facts that his cousins could tell 
him. She came from India—she was an 
orphan—she had no friends in this country, 
and she was very poor; but ‘she was clever, 
accomplished, of a very bright disposition, 
and altogetherand in every way charming. 

** And how do she and Blanche coalesce?” 
he asked with a curious smile. 

“Oh! they hardly see each other! We stay 
up in the rchcolrcom; and Helen very rarel 
goes to the drawing-room, unless she is require 
to pley and sing, if there is company. She 
hatezit, I can tell you; but she bas not had 
myth of it, as the mater and Blanche were 
in’ Londen all spring—and Dolly was a good 
riddance ; he was always prowling about the 
echoolroom or the park bothering us. I don’t 
think Helen likes him!” she added, in a burst 
of confidence. 

To this Rupert made no reply ; but mentally 
remarked to himself, “that he was by no 
means surprised at the intelligence,” 

“There is one o’clock striking!” he ex- 
claimed, rising. ‘Girls, you must go to bed,” 
he added, authoritatively. “I don’t know what 
your mother would say to me if she were to 
hear of this midnight debauch! So lighting 
their candles, ke politely escorted them into 
their own corridor, and theh made his way to 
his own far distant apartment. As he walked 
down the long, échoing picture-gallery,~ he 
1 till seemed to see her flying towards him in 





the moonlight, a high resolve imprinted in her 
perfect. face—she who was occupying a mos 
unusual share of his thoughts—who subse 


quently ap to him in more than one odd 
fantastic m—Helen Brown, his cousin’s 
beautiful governess ! 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Taz next morning was a lovely one, in the 
early part of June. At nine o’clock the three 
girls came trooping down to breakfast, which 
was laid out in the library, close to an open 
window. A curious old fep-equineg (a veri- 
table -Queen Anne), choice old cups and 
saucers of delicate crown Derby china; hot 
cakes, home-cured ham, home-made pre- 
serves, and fresh eggs i the board, grouped 
round a centre-piece filled with ferns and ex- 
quisite roses. 

The host was already down, and was sitting 
half in and half out of the open window as 
they entered. Seen wy broad daylight, with- 
out his bright cuirass, fancy dress, and cavalier 
hat, he was a tall, slight, handsome young 
man, with dark eyes, dark mous'‘ache, and a 
singularly expressive face, dressed in a well- 
made, light morning suit, with a bit of jessa- 
mine in hisbutton-hole. He immediately rose, 
and greeted his cousins cordially—their gre: 
ness deferentially. He looked into her lovely 
eyes—there he plainly saw that she had by no 
means forgotten their little adventure of the 
previous night, She, too, was altered in ap- 
pearance, She now wore a plain, but well- 
fitting, white morning dress, her golden-brown 
locks pushed away from her low, broad fore- 
head, and wound into a tight, massive, shining 
knot at the back of her classic head. 

Breakfast was by no means af convivial as 
the late supper had been. Despite Rupert’s 
valiant endeavours to conversation 
general, Miss Brown was as cold and irre- 
sponsive as the typical iceberg. It wasafalze 
position !—a horrible position!—their being 
bere in this young man’s house—entertain 
by him! Of course it was accidental—but, 
nevertheless, it was exceedingly unpleasant ; 
and as to the scene in the picture gallery—it 
simply would not bear thinking about ! 

ter. breakfast they roamed about the 
place, escorted by Sir Rupert, who paid a visit 
to the kennels, and released his old setters— 
Dash and Grouse—and was nearly thrown 
down by them in the exuberance of their 
delight. Then they went te the stables, where 
he was gladly recognized by his two hanters— 
Hero and Hussar. Gradually they made their 
way into the grounds, and then into the gar- 
den; and Helen, in spite of herself, was 
drawn into the conversation, and found it im- 
possible to resist the seduction of Sir Rupert's 
manner, 

It is not always a heavenly morning in 
June. One is not always young, and walking 
with other happy ms people in an old 

arden, that looks as if it were imported 
irect from fairyland ! : 

They visited the fishponds and fed the fish ; 
they loitered and dawdled about for nearly 
two hours, and then, Katie, seating herself on 
the bottom a * of a shallow flight, desired 
Ropert to take Miss Brown to see the haunted 
tree, just by, and the lovers’ walk, “as she 
was too tired to walk another step! and Loo 
had gone in foz another supply of bread for 
the fish,” > 

In spite of Helen’s disclaimers that “ it 
would do another time,” she was led away 


by her host, conducted down the steps and | alon 
0 


ngs shady walk, where old branching limes 
interlaced their arms overhead, and almost 
shut out the sunlight. It was called the 
“ lovers’ walk,” and surely no pair of lovers, 
who ever breathed out vows of eternal con- 
stancy, or paced, arm-in-arm, underneath 
those old trees, were ever as goodly to look on 
as the couple who now came down from the 
terrace, and passed into its cool shadow! They 
walked in deep meditation for at least five 
minutes, and at last he spoke. . 

‘*Miss Brown,” he said, glancing at her, 





hastily; “Iam glad to have a moment with 
you e, to ask you to forgive me for—for 
my little mistake last night!” 

o answer. 

“ Tt was entirely unintentional,’ he pleaded ; 
€ I Bed an the smallest idea who you were. I 

te) pio 

‘If you will promise never to speak of it 

in,’’ broke in Helen, impatiently, ‘I will 
do my best to—to—to—forget;it. Yes, I will en- 
deavour to forget,”’ she added, tremulously. 

“ That is more than I shall do,” he rashly 
admitted. “I shall never forget it—but, if I 
have forgiveness, I can bear the recollec- 
tion of it with fortitude!” 

“Sir Rupert!” exclaimed Helen, hastily. 
“ Are you taking advantage of my position in 
your aunt’s house to speak to me in a manner 
you would-not dare to do to any young lady 
whom you might think your equal?” 

She si , folded her hands before her, 
and looked at him with glowing cheeks and 
in t eyes. 

** You quite mistake me, Miss Brown,” said 
her companion, war “T don’t know aboat 
the word ‘ dare,’ but I certainly would not care 
to make the aame speech to any of the young 
ladies of my acquaintance—and you are their 

ual in every sense of the word, in my opinion. 

I have offended you, forgive me.”’ 

ain Helen made no reply, but, averting 
her face, walked on in silence. 

‘‘ Here is the tree!” he said, as they came 
out in the avenue, and walking a few paces in 
ote pak. stood under a Tho toed io tbat o 

ti, beech. ‘ end is, that a 

m en annentl beneath this tree, and 
that from being an ordinary green beech it 
instantly took the colour of a reddish copper ; 
but I cannot vouch for the truth of the state- 
meee he Se ee nage es yy te you 
e ou yon g orgive 
me?” ie proceeded. “Come, Miss Brown, I 
did not you were so hard to convince ! 
You had better be on good terms with me, as 


ed | when I am at home I spend half my time in 


the school-room at Kingscourt.”’ 

“You will have to obtain my permission 
now /” she replied, a smile stealing round the 
corners of her lips. ‘I allow no idli +" 

“I promise never to intrude uninvited, if you 
will be friends with me. Come, now!”—hold- 
ing out his hand—“I am making a great con- 
cession—it is to be peace, is it not?” 

“Well! a truce, at any rate,” she replied, 
putting her little hand in his. Alas! at what 
a moment! Just as Mrs. Despard and Blanche 
were rolling past up the avenue, reclining at 
almost fall length in their luxurious landan. 

“Mamma! did you see that? ” cried Blanche, 
starting into bolt upright position. 

‘“‘ What!” asked her motber, snappishly. 

“ Rapertand Miss Brown ! under the beech 
tree, hand-in-hand !” she answered, with almost 
tragical solemnity. 

“Impossible! ” exclaimed the matron, now 
thoroughly roused. “Impossible! if must 
have been Katie! Miss Brown is a singularly 
well-conducted young person. She never eve: 
speaks to Dolly; and that she and Roperi 
should already have made such strides towards 
familiarity is simply pre rous!” — 

‘‘Well! seeing is ieving,” said her 
danghter, acrimoniously. ‘Look back—who 
are those people walking across the grass?” 
she asked, imperiously. 

“Bless my soul!” ejaculated her mother 
with un’ vehemence, “Ican hardly be- 
lieve my eyes. It is Rupert and Miss Browa 

é ! ” 


(To be continued.) 
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Srratecy.—Children can be easily managed 
by gentleness. If Susie has a handsome book 
which you fear she will spoil, do not hart ker 
self-respect by taking it suddenly from her, 
but bring a scrapbook and divert her attention 
to that. Then she resigns the other very 
pleasantly. Elder sisters and brothers sh: uli 
never be above coaxing the litttle ones. 
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CHAPTER L 


Oh ! fading honours of the dead, 
Oh! high ambition lowly laid,”—Scorr. 


In the county of Essex stands an old castle. 
It lies somewhat away from the high road, 
and therefore is only known toa few who really 
know the county. It has stood since the 
reign of King Stephen, and there, with its 
massive walls and kingly turrets, it bids fair 
to stand till Doomsday. 

It is approached from the village by two 
grand avenues of oak trees. Two lodges, like 
miniature castles, stand as sentinels at each 
entrance to the park—that beautiful park, 
with its timber and woodlands; and below, 
near the river, the cattle and herd of deer, and 
the swans! 

Exceptionally grand and regal looked the 
old banquet-hall (now the billiard-room) ; the 
bright summer sun shone though the stained- 
ar escutcheons of the various families which 

intermarried with the immediate succes- 
sive heirs. 

Beyond stood the little octagonal tarret, with 
its chain-armour and daggers and bayonets 
arranged fan-like on the walls. Skins of lions 
and bears lay on the polished oaken floor. Ah! 
"twas a sweet, grand old place! fit for the man 
warriors who were born and bred there throug 
successive centuries—grand men in physique, 
as well as in name and possessions, as the old 
family portraits on the walls and the size of 
the breast-plates could testify. 

One characteristic distinguished all the por- 
traits—their intense, deep, yet laminous, half- 
mischievous, half-merry, dark eye—an eye 
that no woman could into unmoved. 
Dark as moonlight.shadows and as soft—unless 
aroused, and then lightning was not more 
scathing! 

The fresh morning air and sun came through 
the open window, and the door opening on to 
the grand corridor blew open with the draught 
and admitted a young lady some nine years old. 
None of the race evidently, for she was very 
fair, and tho strong lithe for her years, 
she was too fairy-like to own a very near re- 
lationship with those dark ancestors. 

Her long, fair hair was dressed in two 
plaits resembling Chinese pigtails, and her 


pinafore was (as yep. Sanarent of stains or 
creases. Evident! was just equipped for 
the day, and had determined to wander about 


at her own sweet will till the gong gave warn- 
ing for family me fay She advanced to the 
window and sniffed the sweet, fresh breezeyand 
then looked:over the park right and left. She 
lingered among the family portraits as though 
they were alive and friendly with her. She 
was very fond of that lady with the baby, by 
Kneller, and she stood still for some moments 
staring at a young Crusader whose countenance 
was cetgeinly not likely to pass unremarked 
anywhere. 

“Ah! you should have been my sweet- 
heart!” said this somewhat precocious young 
lady en passant. gis an rl she continued 
ad pg the oval portrait of a sallow-faced 
cas whose complexion was not improved 

y a white wig of the time of James the nd, 
and a white uniform. A stuffed hound was 
placed at the top of the staircase, and as she 
passed she stroked it lovingly, and then, jamp- 
ing down three steps at a , She crossed the 
entrance-hall and gained the front door. 

The yatd-dog answered to her call, so did 
her tumbler pigeons; the cat sat —— her 
face aud. gee on the mounting-step of the 
stable-y 

Ah |. those were happy days! The millenium 
of childhood! She had yet to learn “ how 
dogs to bark and bite,” and cats (both 
q and biped) delight to tcratch each 
other and every else they come into con- 
tact with ! 


— air, and the child pricked up her ears 
and held her breath. Faracross thefurther park 
came a horseman, lounging along with flowing 
rein and whistling to self for mea 
Off ran the little lady to meet him. 8 
cantered merrily forward when he saw her; 
and his broad shoulders and those dark eyes 
proclaimed him one of the family. 

He sprang lightly to the ground, and the 
little lady poising one foot on the palm of his 
hand was soon up in his saddle, and settled 
herself into position as comfortably as if she 
had been waiting equipped in habit and tall 
hat for her side-sad steed. The horse and 
she were old friends; besides, it had been 
hinted by the ms that the young lady had 
been seen to decoy the ponies to the fence 
with sugar and carrots and ther scramble on 
to their backs. One or two bruised elbows 
and muddy pinafores bore testimony to her 
earlier attempts, but those sort of children 
never seem to hurt themselves. 

‘*You are late, Maurice,” said the child; 
“get up behind me and we will canter.” , 
**No! take it easy ; it’s my last morning, and 
I want to enjoy myself.” 

“T am sorry you are going, Maurice. I 
shall have no chum, and be put to bed at 
eight. Besides,’ added the child, with the 
charming candour of childhood, “I can’t kiss 
money out of the governor.” 

The young man laughed a good wholesome, 


jolly laugh. 

he openly acknowledged him her youthful 
sweetheart, and certainly evinced every affec- 
tion for him, and pleasure in his society ; but 
she gave him distinctly to understand that he 
must pay for her affection both in homage and 
pocket-money. 

They wandered on past the private chapel, 
and across the rivulet—once a moat. The gong 
sounded! no chance of getting home in time 
for prayers, and, on the principle it was as well 
to be hung for a sheep as a lamb, they reined 
up by the porch in silence. The chi ee 
into the dining-room unheard by the family at 
prayers in the room beyond, and pouncing on 
several knobs of sugar returned to the horse 
and kissed it affectionately on the neck and 
nose. She much appreciated the affection of 
that old horse, old playmates they. were. 
Prayers over and the horse claimed by a stable- 
man, they entered the dining-room. 


ee 


CHAPTER II. 


Sim Grecory pz Marcuuarne, Baronet, sat 
in his armchair (several bishops had been en- 
throned therein) at the head of bistable. He 
bore the unmistakable traits of his race, and 
was @ fine specimen of the good old English 
squire. He was naturally a reserved and silent 
man, and he merely looked in the direction of 
the delinquents as they entered. 

“ Good morning, uncle |!” they said. 

He nodded in silence, and both the young 
appetites found plenty of occupation on the 
table. Breakfast over the baronet merely 


said,— 

“I shall require you, Maurice, in an hour’s 
time.’’ 

** Will he blow you up?” inquired Tot. 
Maurice’s luminous eyes laughed a reply. 
‘*The governor forgets I am off altogether 

in two hours!” 

A strange pang shot across Tot’s heart. The 
words seemed to have a sinister meaning—a 
sort of grim, prophetic warning. 

She oo Maurice’s _— head close to 
her cheek, and gazed into his sparkling eyes. 
She was not a naturally affectionate child, 
and it rather troubled him, in spite of himself. 
She never looked him in the face again like 
that; the next time they met the inquiring, 
clear, calm stare of the child had gone, an 
she stood with a wary and cold eye, looking on 
the world as it wagged outside park gates 
of Marchlayne Towers. 

‘* Good-bye, Tot ! I may not see you before I 


sentiment he placed her back upon the hearth- 
rug, and was gone. 

Tot’s eyes filled with tears, She always 
moped when Maurice returned to college; to- 
day she actually cried. She tried to amuse 
herself; she gave chicken to the dog; ate a 
spoonful of honey, and fed her birds’; but the 
tender grace of the day that was dead would 
not corne to her—even her friends, the old 
portraits, did not seem the same. 

Luckily her governess arrived, and the 
lessons distracted her thoughts. She had no 
mother, and her governess was good and well- 
new po and, as far as she was able, con- 
trolled the wayward child, y 
Punctualto a moment, Maurice Marchlayne 
knocked at his uncle’s door. 

“Come in!” said the Baronet, “and sit 
down! I sent for you,’ he continued, “to 
speak to you on a subject which it is necessary 
I should discuss with you myself. You are 
under the impression that you are my nephew 
and my heir! Youare mistaken; you are my 
son. There is no heir to this estate; the race 
of Marchlayne is extinct. The property must 
be sold and divided among the only survivors 
of the family—two females whom I never saw 
and whom I never wish to see, Ihave made 
@ provision for you and that other child out 
of my savings and life insurances, and now I 
can die satisfied. My time, { know now, is 
limited, though I hope to see one more Christ- 
mas!” 

Maurice sat mute, He did not even think. 
The intelligence had been as a wet sponge 
passed across his intellect and left all written 
there erased. 

“* Good-bye!” said the old Baronet, with his 
usual stately calmness ; and as he shook hands 
with the youth he gently pushed him to the 
door, and left in his hand a letter containing, 
as usual, his quarter’s allowance in advance. 

He forgot to say good-bye to the servants 
who saw him off; he left his hand in that of 
the old butler, whose curiosity and, trath to 
tell, affection broke through all bounds. 

‘Surely you have not got into trouble, Mr. 
Maurice?” he said. 

Maurice shook his head. He looked back at 
the library for Tot’s usual tearful farewell, 
but she was not visible. A prolonged howl was 
heard, and a slight scuffling in among the cur- 
tains, therefore she had watched him start, 

When he reached the park gates he turned 
once more and looked back ; the tears dimmed 
his eyes, He could not see to drive, so handing 
the reins to the groom, he sat like a gigantic 
figure of despair in silence and loneliness. 

“Something was the matter,” said the 
servants, but, — 

*€ Woe to the vassal who durst Pry, 
Into Lord Marmion’s privacy !” 


CHAPTER III. 


Sir Grecory Marcatayne was denied his 
wish to seeanother Christmas. He seemed in 
his usual health one night, and before morn- 
ing had ceased to breathe. He wrote to 
Manrice as usual, and none in the house 
aus what was coming. 

ithin a month of his death Tot was 
transferred to a boarding-school in Germany. 
The horses, carriages, and all thegrand effects 
of the family were sold in London ; and before 
the Christmas did arrive another family was 
installed in Marchlayne Towers. The March- 
layne vault was now full, and legally and her- 
metically sealed till Doomsday. 

Maurice lived abroad. But Tot could not 
remain at the German boarding-school for 
ever jhe much as they ee 
two rly spinsters accepted the tem 
charge of lee and her money. Tot’s birth w: 

a social mistake. Her father wasa very 0 
friend of the late Sir G , & capital chum 
over a cigar and a brandy-and-soda, but a rare 
ickle from his cradle to his grave. Late in 
Fite he fell in love, married a girl without a 
penny ; and. when she died, oe little 
Tot, hetook to more erratic ways before ; 








Suddenly came a lond, siurill whistle of a 


0 if the governor keeps me long.” With a 
Sale ties gud an indescribable feeling of pre- 
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and one day,. finding himself really dying, he 
telegraphe to his old friend the Baronet, and 
besonght him, for ‘Auld Lang Syne,” to get 
the little. girl, then three years old, into some 
orphanage or asylum, 

“I. do not subscribe to any,’ replied the 
Baronet ; ‘| bat'she can come and be with little 
Maurice, He complains sometimes he:is dell.” 

And whea: the father died the child was 
taken down by the butler and the housekeeper, 
with the dogs, Persian cat, birds, and plate. 
Nevertheless, she was placed in no. menial 
grade even there. Shecarried as good blood 
asthe Mareblaynes, and though Sir Gregory 
forebore to boast to his. dying friend, he offered 
no contemptible position and advantages: to 
the little orphan. Maarice.was ted with 
his companion and playmate, that was 
enough for everybody. 

When Maurice ontgrew the rale of nurses 
and tutors the governess was still retained in 
charge of Tot. Maurice frequently maquired 
after his, little playmate, and invariably met 
with the. same reply,“ Sbe is at sohool in 
Germany.’ Ounce again he asked the family 
lawyer, and that time came the answer,*! She 
is married.” After that Maurice inquired no 
more, 

He was an enthusiastic soldier, and where- 
ever there was a war the name of Maurice 
Marchlayne, wag conspicuous in the newspaper 
despatches. Zot, prematurely cautious and 
self-contained for her age, watched for the 
name anxiously and gazed.at it tenderly, but 
she never hinted to mortal ear how, familiar 
was thet popular name! 


She knew she must marry ; but though she, 
had many admirers, none resembled that |: 


young Cruseder in the billiard-room of Mareh- 
layne Towexs, When she did marry ii was a 
very sudden affair, like a suicide or a railway 
aceident, Sudden marriages are too oiten like 
a flash of lightning, of which nobody is hardly 
aware till we view the wregk im consequence. 

Weary of the prim control of-—weary of the 
many hinta,ag to. her. unwelcome existence 
fromthe two,old gpinsters, Tot accepted the 
offer of a young solicitor, who, under the im- 
pression sh¢.had a large fortune, induced her 
to marry him at once, privately; and release 
herself from fazther bondage, and at the same 
time oblige him, by marrying without a set- 
tlement. 

His fixet. interview with the Marchle 
family lawyers. considerably took the. gilt "oft 
the gingerbread, Miss Higham’s fortune was 
two thousand pounds, when: she -married, in 
hard cash; as long:as she remained.single na 
had an allowance. of one hundred pounds a 


year 

The bridegroom started back in dismay. 

“T unders Miss Higham’s fortune from 
the late Sir Gregory Marchlayne was a very 
handsome one! It wasthe general ramour!”’ 

‘* People generally ‘ay Ramour is 
a —— liar,” returned the lawyer, who 

w began to see. the drift of the young 
bushand's intention. 

“Well, itis just this,’ he said, pettishly. 
‘I must draw from my wife’s principal until 
Lam. better established in my. profession,” 

The old lawyer eyed him keenly. 

— matto is then‘ Live; honestly if you 
can ,” 

eee pee as een ay oe os 
different, if Tr the case, to what she has 


heen aconsto 

“ Young ladies should look before. they leap, 
and nof.ran headlong into matrimony on their 
own responsibi 

‘+ Hes: she to satasion’ te help her? * 

‘* I believe none whatever.” 

“I had better. arrange to draw a handred or: 
so for immediate emergencies,’ said the bride- 


m. 
‘* You.cannot do aa. Your wife is:a minor!” 


wn Thepdo, The onehundred po 

ae available ag long as she weninal cnagee 
and the two thousand is not payable till sne 
comes.ofiage. She is now—what?” 

“+ Seventeen.” 


‘and then went aimless! 


_pain aud: qiet to Aen 


Maurice’s: world experienced: 
her well. In hes fase trouble and pain 
‘dress ‘was | than | 


‘* We need ‘not prolong this‘ interview. <I 
have several clienta waiting. 
you both !- Good morning !”’ 


gman withdrew. with a Seowling: 


The youn 
brow and set teeth. 

‘* What afook I have been! A nice lonks 
ow |. Ah, madam, you were. a nice social: will 
o’-the-wisp! Here’sia look-outfor'both.of us!” 





CHAPTER Iv. _ 

A vew months afterwards Tot and ler 

husband were in suburban ings. It hens a 
sultry day, and*the-ceason was at its he 

tort wre beeen s stroll in the park,’ sai a 

* It is so 1” replied Tot, who back 
in ber arm-chair, fanning herself. ~v 


ing 
‘+O! the old tale! Wherever there is ® 


wonan there is safe to be a bother ! 
“A cab up there is: rather expensive,” said: 
Tot, mindful ober husband’s morning lectures 
on economy—as far-as her expenditure was 
ro Ses he kept his own daily affairs rather 
ark 
oo oe) ! _Why,'walk, or indulgein atwopenny 
*bas 
Totidid not feel inclined to be: squeezedgin 
an omnibus; besides, she had now. come down 
to one good dress, and she ‘knew that it would: 
not be improved: by contact:with muddy boots 


_and tobacco. 
** Ob! the: usual ‘tale!: © Never. roan epaap 4 


ee a ae ¢ sean 
come let us-be: joyful }*”-he sang out of 


falness of his ranconur. 
Tot’s face czimeoned: 
“Do we indulge in the luxury of: ‘* —“ 
dinner to-day?” he inquired, 
“ Dhe-trifle of principal P- drew: out of: 


Bob's ease bad’ biseesto reat chee wes a true 
Spartan. Her good old blood stood her in 
good stead.. Her ancestors had also faced the 
foe and: withstood the siege! 

She:rose and languidly. passed into the bed- 
room... They could culp-sfoeb tuo stims-te 
the “apartments” ; ee his Londen 

expenses Were so ° heavy mt en ts 
self in a simple dress: and: descended: to 
front door. 

“ Where are you going?” 

** Oat! 

She wandered ‘along till she met the tram, 
y on into London. She 
descended, and-feeling tired, walked along till 
she could see the ridere in the Row, and there 
she sat and watched them. 

A gentleman stood near; and. his bright, 
almost wickedly merry, ~ ond caus it by the 
elegant walk and generally aris tournure- 
of his fair neighbour: Tot cane her clear, 
cold, biue‘eyes full on his face. 

Alvt how that eye lit up | Her Tea tue 
flushed, and her-bitter heart beat 
flash: _o ny bitter tear rose, and 
was a tough, grim fight to force it back. Both“ 
glances met, and came forward to shake 
hands once more. 

Maurice Marchlayane ‘was indeed‘a fine 


fellow.. How dear, how grand, how  en- 
chanting he looked to Tot! © Poor Tot; who. 
was so weary of those — smoking; ming; 
chafting imps of the 

% Dot: Coctnittber ¥ th as I’ suppose I 
must not call you that now)” 

Tot was-silent, 


To bear her present name was now doubly 
It seemed like the 
funeral knell to the-past—the certificate of 
divorcee between her and her rye toe ah 


foughe 


“ Something ae an mar A that marriage! 
—very wrong," he could coobaehs, of 


lot: in life was cast‘in bitter waters 





I am sorry-fov. 


fe age ots tae an veauiea kee 
| from the outer 
He could see, without telling, = poor’ Dot's 


But how could he help her now? That was 
the jee poet to another. 

‘* How pleas 0 it ee du again!” 
he said, as he eoiained her h - 2 

How protecting and ctuorting seemed his 
tall, broad form bending over hi 

Her upward glance eg him a tale far 
better left ft untold for 

She was fazting vitor and whiter, and 
that revealed another tale of prospective 
trouble. For what:harder task is*there for a. 


| woman than to rear children for a man she 


hates and despises, and who in return throws 
the whole burden of anxiety and res: ee, 
on her shoulders without the 

With a half-affectionate, alf-respectful air, 
he reseated her in her chair, and«ignoring her 
eres made: a few lively, common-place re- 


“ems come.and see you, may Inot?.” he 
hope to be introduced to your hus- 


band.” 
‘ Tot started as she beheld the clock on the 
e knew. that if» she were not in to a 


‘| moment-that ber husband-would make it the 


excuse to beoffinto London, and to. return very 
late ina hansom, and require the assistance of 
the cabman upstairs, 

“ Let me pub you into.a.cab,”’ said Maurice ; 
and he a. cab, and settled her therein. 
He her adieu with a thoughtful er 
and muttered te.bimself;as he wandered back 
to the Row,’ “ Sad, sad—very sad!’ ~ 

Fairly out of sight Potburied papine inher 
hands and wept bitterly... - 
ae aPa 


OBAPTER.V. .. 
»* ‘8 aS a that domestic meat 


“His faxher, a keen old lawyer, h 


; late in life, and both himeel}f and_ iis wife bad 


done their ‘pest ‘to spoil a naturally unamiable 


child. 
The old lawyer did not read joa enough to’ 
reap the reward of Mees rig nin widow, 


having 

at elle So eet rng 
) 

imp at choo snd readily Alls senber cope iogn 

80 a 

with her “hush-money”’ a sr few 

of his mi 1g. ever cams ints ond ot 

a he wait laa ‘master. 


be ag Bice Os en 
at ‘ovial ecmaetl 
me Qhamy ity Sigg tog Z beni 


fi, treding report of 
fortune, gn ae 


Tot retarned home. She-dismidieed th Hab 
before she-got te her own door. Hus 


feauize cabs atn i qannet afford’ them 
who ight, 


mS say iv tena i rlance, ‘*upset,’” 
alee ie eileen, a in putting “oho 
long and cane oat, layette, 
‘at- 
sem at ! how silt been b 
Plove —— aoe on + aay 
tiny garmen ae bs - 
daletten lightt i cht he ; “tis both 
if it is the ne fers your existance Little 


sme for- your. 
fe will 4 thank me for you; a; nd, ‘ i ae eae 
“J wal od ree in your tiny 
4 Why don’t y: ptt Any 


—, 





Findin, she "aid - not come he the 
aod, ail caught sight of the baby- rg 
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“« Pat) all) that. opt of.sight, for Heaven’s| “‘ Yes—once,” 1 
sake!” he said, neg backmpomherwith| ‘Long ago?” 
a make-believe shudder.. ‘:We;,.shall..get;| ‘‘Since 1.mazried. I, went and;sat.on a 
enough of all that by bye.” gate, from .which (I could see the turrets.” 
Tot a lay down. by thebed:| ‘ And did.it teach you no ether lesson, than 


+ seemed; weary, an 
side. shies: 
“« Begin without) me;” she said... 8) 

“ Here, Iywant to, look up, Markby ;, take. it 
easy till I come back.” 


this ? ” 
“Yes; it taught me to frame my past, pre- 
sent, and future feelings: into one colossal 


And she heard ;the| curse:!)” 
Maurice was aghast. _He,kpew her to be a 


front door bang 
thea, awoke | violent, headstrong child, .He knew her now 


She dozed for some. hours, and., 


to be a desperate woman, ..Gladly would he 


feeling worse, és > 
Late into the night Mr. Steele returned, and | have put, out his strong hand to hold her back 
being ushered. by the landlady into the front | from worse, but he knew the world and him- 
e hint to remain there, with | self too well, to.dare the venture. He kept a 


room, accepted 


Early in 
on the drawers, andinguired 


sleepy good. nature. : 6 verretailne ._ | soft, firm held .on her hot-beating: pulse, 
the morning ae a bundlelaid| ‘'Yoware heated: and excited,” said.he, in | 
® 


there, sixage eg 

“ Don’t fret, my dear,’’ said, the. landlady. | them the supplies were cut off by the enemy. 
‘Tt is such a-mitei?..-. . i ‘* Who.is your dearest friend ?” 

“ Tpit dead?” inquired :Tot,. - “‘ Nobody.! Nobody!” 

* Yes, my dear.” 7 “ Are you so quarrelsome,? ” 

“ Thank Heaven!” “ Nod”? said Tet; ‘ but,..unleas I. can take 

She rallied; and one aftarnoon beard | up my proper position in, society, I. would 
Maurice's voice inquire for her. rather remain as 1 am—in.oblivien... I donot 

“Tell Mr! Mexrehlayneto..come ap!” she) care to run from pillar to post, like a dog in a 
called throngh the ope: door; and, rather | fair, among these gecond-rate suburbanites,”’ 
to the surprise of the landlady.end nurse, she| “You are wrong!” said Maurice, gently. 
went out to. receive him. ‘* Have you forgotten all abouk doing your duty 

99 in thatictate,of life-anto whieh it ‘has pleased 
aR aU Heaven, to call. you ?’’ 


‘\E don’teonsider it. my duty to eat bumble, 


CHAPTER. VI. pie-to. my infexiors.” 


‘‘Eat hamble-piel. Tot?. What do you 


“Way, you look chamming | ’’, said Maurice, 
mean?” inquired Maurice,in: bis foreign igno- 


‘“‘ If I remember: axight, I only saw, the:name 








in the paper. about a fortnight ago.” ranee, 


If she was charming to him, he certainly 


‘* Ignorance and impudence.are insepaxable 


acted like # wonderful charm to;her,.. He was | companions!” retorted Tot. 
as fasci im the teidedald He aa-bewas| Heres latch-key ingerted.anda banging of 


bold and im the 
Garibaldi’s protégé and Maximilian’s cham, 
in. Mexico. Hi 





has. the fromt door was heard. 
Tot started and shivered, her hand slightly 
was. well:known | clutching the arm of the chair, Maarice 


pion His 

in the Franco-Prussian ; and. nearer | looked round na 

it found its echo in. Bell's Life and.the Field, | Fredeniek. pend ends: POR: Als. laoane:;: Mi 
“ Let me look’ at.you !,’” said. Tot, holding Young Steele. had always. considered. the 


nes ought to have done, something 


him at arm’s.length, but, with, both hands, | Manchley 
for him. when he married Tot, and therefore 


firmly. 


Yes! there. was, Maurice, atid, there was | he looked rather sour. 


Tot, once: mere! 


“Ohl” he said to Tot ; you have emerged, 


There are-moments inthe lives af all of us| have you?” 
“TI bope Mars. Steele will not feel any ill- 


when our reason. reels. gature xebels, be- 


yond the,control.of..the spixit ; when.,we turn | effects. from her ‘emer, od the, t, 
at bay on qunbendiahencandnelien sels charge | room,’’ said aaysicn, ers ve 
injustice! )). ©. “Oh, dear no,” replied her husband;; ‘‘she 
_ Maurice better :read.. jn, the. world’s dic../ amuses herself with her health, but 
tionary of nature--sew the)girl and took the | getsany worse.’ pone 
Manriee made no reply. He took his hat, 


initiative. ‘ 


“ Sitdown,” be, seid,.withe .chilling.oalm-| and after fring Mr. Frederick. Steele one 


ness. Tot started, recalled to her present.life.| prolonged 
owe asily.and resqlntely..,.Militax Fae a hecmnndersd 
: see eee d 2 a yi. * ” he sighed, ag he wandered. thro 
disci pline ‘had eome to,bis eid. , He bad stood | the crowded suburban street, ‘‘I have oH 
mid shotend, shell. He must re-| a suecessfal man hitherto—but I shall never 
vhevel., This. was.s| realise my one wish. on earth! To see her 


ih 


upmoyed 


ance from head, to heel, he bade 


fortress he manta belinda fowler. there by: my side-again!” 


“ And now, whem may: I bape to be introduced 
to hig re ive?” 


Ean 


CHAPTER VIL 


Mavniom stopped. at the; top, of the. mews 


“ Never !. I seid. Tot, with alarming | where. be had has-horses, and fer no particular 


reason entered it. The grooms were: out, and 


energy.. ‘‘ Thank Heaven! itmever breathed,” 
he lifted. the Jateh of his lcose-boxes and 


Maurice sat aghast. He fancied poverty 


might have -broughti its, disadvantages. He | entered. 


never dreamed of thi¢s 


The horses greeted him with,their usual tre- 


“ Totil” aeddihes softly. That is not a mulous neigh; and he turned i¢ ane in partion, 


its satin nose .in.the palm of hi 


proper way fon you4o spepk; certainly, never | lax, which 
hand, Heloved that: horse-more than.all the 


& proper way for you to feelJ,” 


Loeased:to feek-when J ‘left, Marchlayne | others put together. It had been.his hunter in 


h is charger in. manhood, It had 


Towera! There was nothing, to feel after.) boy 
carried Tot and him on one saddle, and been the 


that!” she added, ifiereely: . 

‘* Nothing -ioi feel. Yous; who» axe. passing | one on which he had seen her Jast,on that event- 
through ‘the: two) most sacred. and touching} ful and distressful morning. He stood lost in 
e » OB ae women’s. life-— wifehood—| deep thought : the stable wall had vanished, and 
motherhood ! ” he saw: Marchl Towers: and its broad 

She shook her head sadly,,.. acres, and splendid timber—he heard: Tot’s 

But did. you learn those hitter feelings, | voice and. paw her. glight firm fignre, undulating 
there? ete with; the motion, af the horse, bat-qlose as. wax 

No answer, to her saddle, 





‘*Hawe -you ever seen :the:ald place since} ‘‘Beg pardon, sir,’ said the.groom, who bad 
—ainnsveghent a ; stood some momepts.awaiting/ordars, and who: 





was somewhat puzzled at his master’s immo- 
bility;,‘‘ but. I was only talking at the end vf 
the yard there.. They tell of another war the 


Pages me os al 
he man had been Manrice’ssoldier-servanti, 
and the thonght of another campaign interested 
him, deeply. He considered it an honour and 
a,distinction to serve his, master, and he hoped 
some day to rise in the social. grade himself ; 
when he.contersplated his master’s medals and 
orders. he quite considered they. reflected on 
himself. 

“T shall not require the horses to-day,” said 
Maanrice.absently, 

The man took the hint. and withdrew. 

Maurice still thought.on, His gravd phy- 
pique stood out in bold relief as heleant on the 


yitwas placed the voice he assamed when directing his men | horse, as-he had done many a time before when 
; with regard. to.'a. forlorn hope, or informing ; the battle was over. His thick, inky black 


moustache, and intense black eyes intensi‘ying 
the clear olive tint of his skin, bronzed though 
it was by foreign sunshine, 

“ Battles won, and battles losi! bleeding 
wounds abroad and bleeding hearts at home! 
I, who have successfully tackled generals, 
princes, and regimerts, am now helpless 
against that contemptible prig in a lodging in 


| a side street of a London suburb! In him I 


meet my fate, my conqueror! He holds my 
darhing, my hope of years, my happiness, the 
end and aim of my life.” 

The idea of another campaign stirred him 
deeply, but now he. seemed tied to. England, 
Left to herself, what might she not suffer? 
what might not. she do? And yet to remain 
twas to place both in dangerous contact, and 
perhaps make bad worse. He had long ceased 
to: feel that he only bore the name. of March- 
layne by courtesy and from foree of habit. He 
had;made that name honourable and distin- 
—. far and wide. Hehad often heard it 

inted that the baronetcy might be restored 
to him, in recognitiom of his services ; and then 
he beheld in a dream that there was again a 
baronet in Marchlayne Towers, and that the 


| past would die away, and things once mare 


come right, 

But now that dream. was hazy—confused. Li 
he:bought. back Marchlayne Towers he could 
not live there alone! And why keep up a grand 
country house to be empty whenever political 
diatagbances called away'its: bachelor owner ! 
Some day, of course, he hoped to.marry ; and 
he-had been a great favourite with the ladies. 

He turned over the list of ladyloves in his 
mind, No, none:were'thefuture Lady March- 
layne! Anyhow, heywould go and see the dear 
old place again. He had mever been there since 
that day he learnt he,was.no. longer the heir. 
He begged Sir Gregory: to buy bim a, eommis- 
sion; and he-left with his regiment forthwith. 
When ordered home he quitted it, and volun- 
teered in the various wars which were raging 
far and wide through the world during, those 
few years. 

Suddenly the stable clock struck the hour, 
and he remembered he had to dine at a public 
dinner, and speak afterwards. Marchlague 
Towers disappeared, and stable walls stood 
before him once more. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

Wauex the Steele family found '‘ Mrs. Frede- 
rick:’’ did not bring either the money or the 
prestige they anticipated, they felt it their duty 
to bring her to their own level. 

They made a point of calling at ten o'clock 
in the morning to see if she lay late ia bed; 
and of going to church to see what she wore, 
and inqnire into what she had done and where 
she had'been during the week. In second-rate 
families the brideis always considered public 
property; and woe to the poor young wile 
whose husband does not back her up! 

Mr. Frederick Steele had been master of hiz 
mother’s house, and the servant had to cook 
whatever he required at whatever time he 
might reqnire it. The landlady, who had 
several others in the house, objected to this 
mode of proceeding. Then Tot occasionally 
took refuge in tinned, meats. 
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About ten o’clock one night Mr. Frederick 
arrived home with his hair on end and not 
over steady in his gait. He ate tinned meats 
at his mother's, and enjoyed them upon occa- 
sion; but mothers hold the purse-strings and 
the wives do not. 

“Here,” said he, “ tell old Mother Hubbard, 
or whatever her name is, that she must cook 
me something when I come home! ” 

‘* Tell her so yourself!” replied Tot; “ and if 
you accompanied it with a cheque for the 
rent, perhaps she might appreciate the request 
a little more!” 

‘‘ You will have to raise that!” returned the 
husband. ‘Sell those gew-gaws in that room 
there. You movein no society. They are of 
no use to you,” 

‘*T shall do nothing of the sort!’ said Tot, 
who venerated anything from Marchlayne like 
a domestic god. 

‘* Here, ring the bell, anyhow, and tell them 
to give that to the cats on the roof. I am off 
to my mother’s to get something to eat!” and 
he walked off, leaving the door wide-open and 
the knife and fork stuck bolt upright in the 
bone of contention, 

Tot, hungry herself, saw in her own mind the 
Marchlayne joints and the Marchlayne man- 
ners. 

“Cad!” shesaid, looking after him fiercely ; 
‘‘ and this is for life!” 

A tap at the door, and then the landlady, 
“Tl thank you to tell your gentleman not to 
bang my front door like that, for as long as 
you may be thinking of staying!” 

Tot made no reply, and the woman with- 
drew. She liked and pitied Mrs. Steele, but 
she considered her as no better then herself, 
and not so good as the people in the drawing- 
room floor ; besides, if one is short of cash it 
makes the best of us irritable. 


‘ 





CHAPTER. IX, 


Maurice once more at Marchlayne. The 

new owners were good plain north-country 
ple. They were quiteas content with the 

archlayne ancestors as if they were their 
own. 

They wanted a good old country place and 
antique fittings and belongings, and they had it; 
and left things as they found them. 

The gentleman and his wife received him 
plainly and civilly. 

‘“‘Go where you like!” said the hostess. 
‘‘We dine at two o’clock! We shall not wait for 
you, but we shall be pleased to see you,” and 
she turned on her heel and went off some- 
where in the domestic regions, 

Maurice walked thro the old rooms; the 
pictures seemed to smile at him as he . 
The sun shone on the old stuffed dog’s eyes, and 
they seemed to sparkle at him as he ap- 
proached. He walked along the terrace and 
saw Tot’s seat-an old mortar shell in the 
grass and over-grown with moss; beyond, on 
a hillock, the harmless statue of Hercules on 
its ivy-covered pedestal and plinth, 

Along the old wall were the rings to which 
in olden times were attached the chains of the 
prisoners or the bridles of the horses, 

The tears rose to his eyes—had it come to 
this? The last of that race of warriors stand- 
ing in the heyday of health and manhood “to 
weep liké a woman over what he could not 
defend like a man!’’ Ah! his was not the onl 
case. Like the unfortunate El Chico, he 
“ resisted map, but was obliged to resign to 
Heaven.” 

One thing rose in his mind, it had laid 
dormant there for many years, but it had 
never taken a definite shape—‘' Marchlayne 
should once more be his and Marchlayne’s 
title too;” and then he thought of his little 
gam and this time the tears rose and 

ell. 

Two o’clock struck, and he thought it might 
look wanting in courtesy to his host and 
hostess did he ignore the invitation to lunch- 
eon though somewhat inelegantly worded, and 
he turned back to the house. 





After lunch he thanked his host and begged 
one favour. 

“ Might I take a few flowers from here to 
somebody who I know would prize them?” 

“Certainly! would you not like a hamper 
eal They are better worth the car- 

ie! ”» 

“Thank you, no!’ 

He selected a few flowers, and took them 
home and placed them in water. He had 
often presented ladies with bouquets—but not 
of Marchlayne flowers. 

The next day Maurice bought a bijou of a 
basket—a delicate toy of Venetian glass and 
chased silver—-and arr: g the flowers in it, 
he carried it safely down in a hansom. 

_ was d mee - — we oo 
one by one, an en, forgetting her presen 
self and peers ae pe | the flowers and the 
good old times gone by, she sat on a toy-chair 
gazing up at his face, looking once more like 
herself—for Mrs, Frederick Steele was a very 
ge ee from “ Tot.’’ 

He her all about Marchlayne, how every- 
thing was yet in its place. He told how the 
pictures seemed to remember him, and how 
the old dog, though moth-eaten, was still there. 

Tot hung on his every word as those who 
have loved and lost would listen-to a message 
from above in the well-known voice. The 
sullen fire had died out of her eyes, the 2 
longer curled in scorn or resentment, the list- 
lessness had left her manner. She was looking 
at one of those dissolving views we see some- 
times in our life, and then they die out and 
leave us the blank wall again! Maurice, as 
deeply interested in it as herself, forgot the 
danger, his stern resolutions, his a and 
platonic arguments. 

Suddenly Tot’s feelings came to a climax. 
The tears rushed in torrents from her eyes, and 
clasping his arm with both her hands, she 
sobbed upon his shoulder. 

He tried to disentangle himself, but she held 
him fast. Well-versed in the various moods 
and passions of the fair sex, he allowed her to 
remain undisturbed till the paroxysm had sub- 
sided ; and then summoning all his courage and 
determination he stood upright, carefully 
guiding her head to the cushioned-arm of the 
chair. 

“Tam so miserable,” she sobbed; “I am 
so incompetept to deal with the circumstances 
in whichI am placed. Maurice, dear Maurice, 
do help me!” 

Maurice had stood unmoved before many a 
foe with cheek unblanched and steady nerve; 
but now he felt a heart-sinking and trembling 
he had never known before. 

Yes! he could and would help her! He 
would stretch out a strong hand to guide her 
back to the right path. He had the stern and 
inamediate sense of duty which had made him 
so fine a soldier. He must be strong for both. 

‘*Here you are, placed by Providence, and 
here you must remain! I fear to improve 
matters lies entirely in your hands. It is no 
to rattle the handcuffs you cannot shakc 
re) Rod 

Tot raised her head and listened ; stung to 
the heart! Abashed and heart-broken, and 
despairing, she offered him her hand in token 
of a silent farewell. 

“ That is all he cares for my suffering! that 
ce ae happy man!” she cried, in the 

itterness of her heart. 

If she could have seen his face as he went 
away perhaps she might have been comforted 
in the idea that perhaps he did care a little 
for her premature sufferings, and that perbaps 
he was not quite so prosperous in everything 
he undertook. 





CHAPTER X. 


“ How the world wags,” said a young swell 
at the clab. 

“ What is the news?”’ inquired another. 

“ Two names I know in the paper to-day !” 

‘Born, married, or dead?” 

“Neither one nor the other! Look here. 
The Queen has been pleased to confer the 





honour of baronetcy on Maurice Marchlayne, 
Esq., of the County of Essex, in ition of 
his many gallant services, do. ; and here is a 
divorce case with another of the same family ; 
at least the lady is the girl old Marchlayne 
adopted, ‘ Steele v. Steele;’ a shocking little 
blackguard Steele turned out to be. I see now 
=~ Ay giving him a canter through Westminster 

a ” 

“By Jove!” rejoined his friend, who was 
not a young man of strong intelleet. 

Yes, it had come to that, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Steele were going to fight their final 
duel in public. It was down for hearing that 


a day! 
ot, with gli eye and set teeth, walked 
side by side with the lawyer. She 
had to wait till another pair set down on 
been disposed 
of. Weary of waiting she drew off her glove 
and shdwed she had no wedding-ring. 

‘“‘ You took that off somewhat prematurely, 
said the lawyer, smiling. 

“Yes!” said Tot, ‘* but I have it here, and 
she showed a little three-cornered note in her 


purse 

The case proceeded. Everybody blackened 
everybody. Dates got lost and mixed; but, 
‘be the day weary or ever so long, at length 
it ringeth to evensong! ”’ and so at last the 
judge pronounced the decree—‘‘ Decree nisi !” 

‘* Allow me to congratulate you,” said the 
lawyer. 

T Kindly give that to Mr. Steele,” said Tot 
to the usher of the court. 

He did so ; in the hurry of hurrying out the 
witnesses, forgetting he was doing a somewhat 


ill thing. 

red opened the little cornered note. It 
contained a wedditig- and these simple 
words,—‘‘ The owner ha no farther use 
for it!” 

And that was the last shaft that Tot ever 
threw at him. With head in the air and 
sweeping train she passed out of his life and 
once rrr An free. ae _ ! - need ! 
At one-and-twenty years of age she ‘ought 
her way through the Divorce Court. 

Sir Maurice Marchlayne now returned home. 
He was besieged by invitations from dowagers, 
match-making- m i old and 

oung, girls in their teens, people with begging 
letters, prospectuses of hospitals, mining com- 
panies and thea house-agents, trades- 
people—one and all seemed to rush with one 
consent to his chambers in St. James’s-street. 

“I shall see if Marchlayne is likely to be in 
the market ;” he said tohis dog, confidentially 
one morning; “ that is the place for you and 
me, doggie! ”’ 

He sounded the o er on the ee nn my 

resent occupants 0 yne were if- 
Foulties, and no doubt could be persuaded to sell 
it again. The old gentleman felt old age 
c on him fast. The old lady could 
not find husbands for her daughters in Essex, 
and therefore they would not remain in Essex 
should their father die. It was a very expen- 
sive place to keep up , according to 
the ideas of the old cotton- owner. Al- 
together he had no doubt he could regain the 
place should he be prepared to pay the requisite 
sum. Maurice was prepared; and so the old 
place was redeemed. 

Now for a wife. Everybody knew of some 
suitable lady, but Maurice “was hard to 
please,’’ said the world ; ‘ possibly some foreign 
mar: ! crossed in love ! aiming at some 
rather high at court.” i 


wide-awake hat, 
into the train at 
down to alittle country 


village. 

He walked the beautiful avenue of 
trees to the end of the lane, and then hesitated 
which way to take. He did not hesitate long. 
Sitting on a distant gate was Tot; her clear 
profile, and bright, blue cambric dress 
@ pretty picture against the yellow green 
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the trees and shrubs beyond. Laying one 
hand on the gate he vaulted over, and she saw 


him. 

The scarlet blood rushed into her face. Her 
heart stopped beating for a moment, and went 
off again with a rush, which nearly suffocated 


her. 

Gladly would she have run to meet him, and 
have jumped into his arms as she did when 
he come home for the holidays; but then came 
a chill, the remembrance of their last parting, 
and the remembrance, too, of the fact that 
there was to be alittle transaction business be- 
tween them—to wit, the two thousand pounds 
to be paid to her when she came of age. So 
she simply retained her seat on the gate. 

He stood still a few 8 off, and looked at 
her intently, his splendid dark eyes alternately 
— and sparkling lovingly and mischiéy- 
ously. 

He, too, remembered how she would run and 
— towards him in those childish days, and 
therefore he stood as he used to do then, with 
his arms extended to receive her. 

With one bound she was there! She was a 
good armful now. She was a very tall girl, 
and sbe held herself gen 4 , 80 that she 
looked tall even © side of him, fine 
fellow that he was!. Her simple dress gave 
her the sgpernnce still of mere girlhood, and 
showed off her fine figure and slender waist, 

That fierce, sullen expression was gone now. 
Her mouth now truly “‘ looked made for kiss- 
ing, not for scorn,’’ and her eyes sparkled like 
oA water in Sauer fe wee 

seatin erself upon te, Maurice 
stood close beside her. It teodieey little time 
to settle both matters of business very satis- 
factorily. 

“Time presses!” said Sir Maurice; “ and 
we havea journey before us, and something to 
do after that!” 

‘*Oh!” said Tot, clinging to him, “ how I 


_ Shall miss you again 


“You shall not miss me, darling! you are 
coming with me!” 

ae ere ? ” 

‘*Home!” 

Tot looked puzzled. Maurice drew out his 
watch. 

‘Time presses! ” he said, smiling. 

“ Here,” hesaid, ‘isthe necessary despatch 
te send on your property. Here is your rail- 
way ticket, as I thought it might be a run for 
the train; and here is a little present for you, 
but I shall not give that to you until we arrive 
in London,” and he drew from his waistcoat 
pecket a massive wedding ring. 

She took it and read the inscription en- 
graved inside, ‘‘Yna Marchlayne,’” and the 
date of that day. 

“But ordinarily they don’t marry people 
after twelve o’clock, and it must be nearly 
that now.” 

‘*We shall not be married ordinarily ; we 
shall be married by special license.” 

“In this dress?” i 

‘*I marry yourself, not your dress! 
you any more urgent objection?” 

Tot had not ; 89 delivering the letter with a 
thilling to a cowboy, they started for London. 

‘*My line of march has been carefully 
planned for some months. I shall give you 
some luncheon, andjthen you have another 
journey to go!”’ 

‘‘Another journey?” 

Yes!” ; 

‘* To where?” 

“Home!” he repeated, smiling. 

Tot understood now. They were married by 
special license in London; and then, seated 
handin-hand, they were whirled away to 
Essex, and began their reunited lives in the 
old home they had loved so well. 

[THE END.] 


Have 








Every question asked by a child's mind is a 
reaching out towards the soul of things ; and 
every question rightly answered and every law 
understood stimulates the of the child's 
mind towards the world that lies around it. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Tue Professor heaved a deep sigh, then 
gazing into the impassioned face before him, 
said, in s dreamy far-away voice: ‘‘ You are 
not heart-broken, as I dreaded you would be, 
by this desertion, for I foresaw it long since, 
by my brother’s silence; foresaw it, and made 
it worth his while to wed you, by making him 
the gainer by marriage with you of all my 
hard-earned savings,”’ 

Oh ! sir, do you think so poorly of me as 
to bribe a man to takeme? Am I 50 little in 
your sight, that youcould only think me worth 
wedding for what wealth I could bestow? I 
thought you cared for me a little; you have 
called me sister, and have often talked with 
meas with akindred soul. Sir, I am rebuked. 
I have presumed to imagine myself more 
valued dia I deserve. Forgive me, and try 
to forget my presumption.” 

“ Margaret, you wrong me, you wrong your- 
self. Listen! When I brought you here, and 
put you under Aunt Hester’s care, I thought 
you one wronged only by report; and when my 
brother confessed the slander against you, had 
been set afloat in pique, and was only vain 
boasting, I felt relieved to find you the pure 
unspotted girl you seemed, and I insisted that 
he should make you what reparation lay in his 
power. Then he left us to follow his own evil 
courses; and, seeing you so sweet, so pure, so 
serviceable, I wondered if I had -done well. 
Then as time went on, and I saw the noble 
nature wake in you and find relief in unselfish 
tasks of womanly charity—when I saw you 
among my poor, teaching the great lesson of 

life by love alone—I saw in you a 
woman after my own heart, a woman worthy 
to become the mother of angels; and a pas- 
sionate longing arose in my heart, that I had 
been the one to win your priceless love. Honour 
held my love in check, for you were promised 
to my brother, and in a dependent position in 
my home—a position that hurt none but me, 
for it prevented my believing any interest you 
showed in me or my work—brought about by 
anything but gratitude. I am so old for my 
years, #0 little likely to attract the regard of 
youth ; yet, my dearest, I have loved you as a 
man loves only once in life. Ah! howI have 
longed to take you to my heart, and claim you 
as my own, the helpmeet sent by Heaven! I 
have fought with temptation as with an evil 
spirit. I have worn out heart and life bya 
perpetual struggle between love and honour ; 
now I shift the burden from my shoulders, 
and layit upon yours. Daisy, dearest, Herman 
has released you by his deceit. Is there any 
hope for me? Nay, do not turn away your 
face ; ’tis as fair as a rose in June, and there is 
a lookin your eyes as though you saw sun- 
shine already. Speak to me, dear child, I am 
waiting!’’ 

For answer, Daisy stooped her head and 
caressed his thin, white hands, with her fresh, 
soft lips. 

‘¢ Answer me!”’ he said, in a tone of com- 
mand, 5 

Then she took courage and said, “Carl. I 
give ‘myself to you with great gladness, for 

our love is the lode star of my life, where it 
eads me, I must follow.” 

‘*Heaven grant, my dear one, that it may 
lead to Heaven!” 

He gathered her close to his glad heart, and, 
for the first time, his lips lingered on hers as a 
lover’s. Then he said, ‘‘No more unequal 
struggles between love and honour—no more 
barren days and sleepless nights ; for in you, 
my own dear love, my wife, I hold the sum of 
all my earthly desires. May God bless our 
love, we have laboured together in His name ; 
now we will live together in His sight, and seek 
to sanctify marriage, as the holy thing Heaven 
meant it to be,” 

“Are you happy, my Daisy?” he asked 
presently, when; theyBhadigbeen silent some 
time 





She lifted her radiant eyes to his, and said 
softly, “ After giving me your precious love, 
dare you ask such a stupid question? Oh! 
Carl, kiss me again, and tell me I am not 
pris ars for I have dreamed of Heaven before 

™ ay ! ” 

That night Mark sat in a pleasant parlour, 
his host, the real Carl Gonther, beside whom 
the player seemed very base metal indeed. 
They spoke under their breath, for an old lady, 
in a quaint mob cap, dozed by the fire, and 
Daisy, in a soft white dress ; hugged her knees 
on the fur rug, and saw visions in the fire 
glow. 

“TI put myself entirely in you hands, Mr. 
Frost. I will do anything you wish to help to 
restore your bride to your arms! Poor girl! I 
pity her, for she has shown a noble spirit of 
self-sacrifice that deserves reward !”’ 

“Then you will come to England with me, 
and confront him, and, if it will not wound her 
too much, bring your ward?” 

“‘T will question her as to her opinion in the 
matter, and let you know to-morrow. I must 
dismiss you early, for I have a task to finish, « 
I am writing a fall account of the whole affair, 
from my own point of view, to that poor, mis- 
guided fellow, Percy. In it I advise him to 
stay on at his sheep-farm till he has saved 
sufficient to restore Paget Naze to its former 
splendour; then return, claim his own, and 
end his days peacefully in the home of his 
birth. The poor fellow has suffered greatly ; 
but out of evil cometh good—his misfortunes 
have put his friends to the proof, they have 
not been found false coin. The trial was hard, 
but the reward great. He ought to love his 
wife dearly.” 

“I believe he does. Hero is a gond, true- 
hearted girl—a wife to be proud of. I wonder 
how they will get on in their new home. 
Well, your letter will be a great relief to both ; 
it must be awful to live under a ban. Wilk 
your ward sing something for us? Her voice is 
80 sweet in speaking, I am sure sbe can sing,” 

Without a word Daisy, who had heard the 
request, rose and opened a cottage piano, and 
after a few soft chords sang, in a bird-like 
voice an old-world ballad. Mark could re- 
member hearing his dead mother sing it when 
he was a boy. The words went to his heart, 
the music circled round his soul, waking sweet 
memories of a peaceful home, long since left 
desolate because of the bright spitit that had 
gone to swell the wings of Heaven. 

‘When the song was ended Mark went away, 
taking with him a p2aceful picture of a happy 
home, and two people who stood hand-in-hand, 
the light of love upon their faces, and only 
friendliness for him in their eyes, though he 
had borne them evil tidings of one who had 
strayed away from the path of pleasantness. 

When Mark left them the young people 
were silent, each thinking of tke past. Pre- 
sently Daisy roused herself, and said, — 

“T want to see you begin that letter, Carl ; 
7 are in such an idle, dreamy mood to-night, 

cannot trust you to do anything. If I were 
to leave you now, you would sit half the night 
staring at that bunch of spring blossoms, tet 
the fire out, and get chilled to the heart!” 

‘‘My darling, there is only one thing that 
can chill my heart now I have your love, and 
that would be your loss.”’ 

“ Carl, death alone can rob you of you poor, 
unworthy little girl! Come, see your desk is 
open, the paper spread, nothing remains to 
make the letter complete but the writing ; sit 
down and begin at once.. See! I will guide 
your hand—so.” 

Daisy leant over him, her soft cheek touch- 
ing his, her luxuriant hair falling against his 
hand. He looked up and said, resting his face 

st hers. 

** Go away, you witch ; if you stay beside me 
I can do nothing but kiss you!” 

“ Hey-day! what doI hear?” said Aunt 
Hester, rousing up lazily, ‘‘ Is it possible that 
beer: bibbing Englishman has tempted you to 
drink more than is good for you, Carl?” 

A merry laugh greeted this speech, and Carl 
took the old lady into his confidence. When 
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wh story was ended sie turned sharply upon 
y and said,— 
Ty oon I hope ag are grateful for the 
master’s goodness to 
+.“ Hush, aunt!" sai Carl, uktined. ‘But.Dais 
only twined her arm; about his neck, and wad, 


with :a loving smile, ‘I .am , grateful, I;am } 
proud, Iam bint hedineht be ohatnatior an 
long as.I live!"’_ 


‘Very proper sentiment, Carl. You.must 
not take her to England, some ‘of .those 
womens’ rights madiolk” may get hold of her ; 
her creed may become the equality of sexes, 
she may learn the Women’s Property Act,by 
heart, and never be worth,a fig to any ‘one 
afterwards.” 

‘*Nonsense, auntie. Aa forget Ihave no 

perty ; ; and as to being my-master’s equal, 
Pas ee who can.equal Professor ?’’ 

y dear, you must aot fatter him;.a vain 
an é & social pest.” 

“ What may I do,auutie ?” 

“Hold your, tongue, fill the Professor's pipe, 
amd-hurry off. to. bed.” 

All of which are loads and. was -well re- 
warded by ler lover’ s.foad approving glance. 


Back ggain in The land, the day. of Lary. 
Lexton’s aeall. aped. profitably with 
many of our —— Rex and Bab 
greater chums than ever;.he was her mes 
aboat town; aad in his; lazy way exerted him- 
self to. be agreeable to her, for he found in her 
a bon camarade—a woman who had no nonsense 
about her, heeded no flattery, and was content 
with the-scantiest attention. 

** That’s ths best of your plain women,’ ;he 

t hought,‘‘ they are notexac ‘in; 7 like the beauties ; 
aud, bette still, they hayemrore braius.”’ Tben 
he looked at,a bald patch on his crown;,and 
told himself marriage meant a comfortable 
home, someone to rely upou for sympathy in 
all things; and he confessed to feeling slightly 
tired of kaocking about at his clubs, aad. eften 
feeling like.a wanderer on the face of the earth 
—one withsut home or habitation. 

The Reetor, too, had begun to think there 
was a scason for all things, and among others 
a-season to revive old lovedreams ; bat as. yet 
he was uncertain bew his old sweetheart would 
receive his suit. Though she was the mostfor- 
giving of wemen,, he! knew ; there are things 
which no women can forgive... He had,con- 
sented to stay for the ball, and even sanviion 
it by his pious presence, stipulating only that he 
should wear his ugualolerical attire ; and he felt 
not a little disgustel when Rex saggested that 
his jolly looks would make people ‘bslieve it @ 
cleverly-conceived disguise. 

The night of the ball arrived, the was 
without cloud, a crescent »mooa ‘posed, like a 
bird in its flight, on .thedeep azare of the 
heavens ; stars pearied about/it like theleéser 
lights about a threne. 

The ball-room was in ene of the ‘most 
fashionable hotels ; the decorations delightful, 
the wails beimg hung with pale green tapestry ; 


statues holding up: coloured globes of electric | 


light before backgrounds of palms and ferns; 
rippling fountains of .perfamed water cooled 
the air, and matioa uvelodious sound. 

Tord ani Lady Lexton receivéd:the guests 
in an ante-chamber—a place all blue-and-gold. 
A pyramid of lilies stood behind Lady Lextoa— 
whohad chaaged her mind at thelast, aud)wore 
ths snowy satins and pearls of ‘Fair Gabrielie 
D’ Betrées ; ” and Lord. Lexton had taken the 
character of ‘‘ Henriof Navarre.” 

They looked a noble pair as, with graciots 
smile and words, they received their distin- 
guished guests. 

Vashti as “‘ Gretohen ’’ looked.Jovely, her long 
wavy hair falling behow her knees in great 
thick plaits; her faco was radiant, for atethe 
last: mom eut she had -réeceived.w telegram) from 
Mark, saying he shoukl be amongrthe guests 
as Mephistopheles, and that he intended to 
bring two friends with him. He asked her'to 
meet him in the reception-room during>the 
last dance before supper,-and to be..steom- 
panied by Major Paget, Mr. Gouther,and, if 
possible, her mother. “ As the clock strikes 





two, he there,”, he ‘anid, ‘for at thattime the 
supposed Garl Gonther will be’ unmasked.” 
The supposed Carl Gonther / How the words 
haunted her; .what.did it.all mean? She 
congo bees dreaded, for the he bri to on Neat 
rayed fervently that it bring. 
m. She ‘had written, Mark how she 
intended to bedressed,-also what Oarl and the 


' Major wouldwear. 


Lord Lexton; who, ‘as yet, had: mot. relaxed 


in his » rigid - to- 
wards ‘his athe om tag i rete 
her. with Mr: Gonther, who was => wontcasing 


old picture, his resplendentdress 
well with the simple: gatb of the 

Vashti carried a beautiful bouquet: of eee 
marguerites. Some nestled starlike over her 


velvetibodive wf! ber dress. » People: 
the tovely girlin' ¢he tiny velvet mask,aitd the 
radiant ‘Faust. beside ‘her,> and ‘thouget. they 
seemed very good friends; fore was confiden- 
tially wediingen pobm of:ifenri of Navarre, 
that was recalled by Datly:Iexten’s: costume; 
His voice was sweetly impassioned, as he leant 
ver her repeating,— 

‘say that the stars: weit. are shi above, 


Can ‘eal of man’s) fan's 
Bat Lask mot the orethat. tin the 
Bo Tong as I read of thine in thine,eyes. 


“ Ah! give me one moment that litile-white hand 
It's last wave commaudeth, where’et T coment : 
Oh ! fair are the tities of Bourbon's* 

But they are notso fine as this;white hand of thine. 

“ The trumpet soon summons the'stiiers from rest, 

He has brtef while'to gaze on'the face he irveete ; 


My feotin my.stirrug; my "Mat woo wi 
I must live on a look, { must woo with a ee 


“* My idol, farewell! But, ah! torwear 
One curl from thy ringlets of long hai? ; 
It will cheer me when lonely, wi fend me iv war, 
And in death will be found next theihesrt of\Navapre.” 


“By Jove, Gonther! you ‘can ele, 
by the yard,” said ‘the Maj ajor, coming* 

pd th an electric star ninaiee. where 
**Pleage to britig your spot ‘to-an’ 

is my dance with my cousin.” 

Gonther nodded. and lounged ‘away ;-dgling ‘a 
young coudtess, who came as’ Undine ‘in’a 
clingin Ripaes of sea-green ait water-Tilies ; 
under the gauzy‘folds of her dress “her ’ neck 
and she showed daritgly; thé bodice of her 
— looked ‘like a lot of ‘rashes stgcked to- 
gether. 

*: Greey grow the rushes 0 !"” said’ Gonther, 


| laying a hand upon her arm, add continuing in 
© | his soft, insinuating voice, “Come ‘with me, 
| thoa whose soul stum bereth till the yoice of lore 





shall wake it. I am the Prince of Perpetwal 
Youth, my step is light, as air, add will mateh 
yours to perfection, Let me dnave this waltz.” 

The lady laughed, and handing **him” hér 
programms, allowed him‘to woe ker into” a 
balltoom, As they entered, they ‘passed a 
man in clerioal coat, and-beside eine gtood a 
plump little Ia@y as au Abbess. She'held the 
gentleman's arm, and as he passed’ Gonther 
said, quietly, to her, 

* The holy eve quiet asia nun, 
Breathless with adoration.” 

Miss Gilbert started, and said,— - 

“ That was: Mr. Gonther’s' voice, «1 wonder 
what he meant? unless ’twas that mryilife:is 
at eventide, andi, like:a nun, breathless with 
adoration of one I leved insyouth !”’ » 

“ My dearest, what matter what he means, 
80 thay we mean to beyhappy? «1 feelwojolly,' 
I believe I could: dance ; we'll sce presently. 
I see Barbara is footing it asdightly as ,amy 

them—look ! ’’ 

Bab was dressed as Diana in: green velvet, 
only, unlike the classic: goddess; she did mot 
allow her ‘shapely lower limbs:to protrude. 
beyond her skirts. Her armssand shoulders: 
were ‘bare,.and they showed that if her face 
was'plain ‘she bad other:beauties beside those 
of mind and theart. The Major always 
the shoulders did it: ;mt' “> mena ‘h 

aud was accepted after their 
together. Poor Bab, in a serpentine 
puiled>the mask. fromrher echients diartase, ugiy. face, 


and asked him if‘ hemeantit ; anil: hegtninend 
her that he did ia a vers delightful way, hidden 


oe 


| bya Big sank 0 rie god Shas spate a _snltable 
ne at ball went antly, everyone voted it 


a rp a : 
e v4 
Vashti sk We a a the hour 
had come. onther, whose dance it was, let 
her ‘pearly -Bpgn. bis,.arm, and said, 


} ‘Fired, shall we sit this 
Stas: 
y tis and I really 


tha hts 
va ago at th he Le gars 


a 
inna bin aks Pnabti's 8 








ats ei’ 
) PONTE: 8 le. Wi entere 7 d the FOCey tion- 
room ef bhe mania at his saquieige 
voice pthem .to;.pause and. .listen 
breathe. ti’s voice now spoke; pag 
Baayen sa Sh si 
% ite, tad somewhere, i ia:your 
past there is a love story!” 


“Twenty; me ohric.’* 

“Bat I mean one that.left.ite ee are 
that you feel.yet. Tellme, is.it not 50?” 

His voice was dreamily regretful, es.he said, 
looking up at the a ty sky above, and the 
silent city beneath,— 

““Yes,,you are right, there was.onee one 
whom I loved as good men love their ;eouls. 
She was not beautiful, ae} Jove.of mine, bat 
phe was ee sy passioned—spirituelle in the 


) pure, too, good for me ! 
Sean areca aa oak lew- 


like, tranquil erent igh el 
ai Saln ace adem te » hearaieee into.one’s ‘life, and 
purify. it. i -idahbeetnat sanemens jove. 
me; 1. .was; but .a splendid 
yeung animal liying, for en the 

hour. Sees revealed. ops ae 
revolted er; she tarned away from .m 
from: a pestilence. © Somer 
I lied about,-her, na tL. fear, her.iair. fame 
suffered; but now she is placed above my 
malice, aud may never know how deeply I re- 
gret my sin against her,”’ 

‘Is she dead??? whispered Veshti, 

“Dead to, me!” aupenel Goutic. “Let 
us talk of brighter-thimgs. what I have 
said rankle? you despise ma: for, my con- 


fession ? 
‘+T-eannot, think better af you, for it, But 
my quae baal opinion,eannet afiect you. I 


wise do fl me |.”’ 

‘*So do I! Yet there are times: When. the 
heart speaks in spite of zeasen. ;Vashti, you 
shall teach me to live a nobler life: when you 
belong to me. I shall, at least; boast,vintue in 
my wife. When. will you. marry’ mé¢, mm 


Then it was a 


en tired of waiting?” 


“ Nevert’’: voice. 


“*What clap-trap is this, Major?” asked 
angri enasingshe form was dressed 


“Bula Signe nas cenaenenneeh. see 


mot the Major's, and 





“ Come forward into the. ight. “Where axe 
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friends of yours here who desire an inter- 

view.” Eye ee 
Gonther hastily en 

followed by Vathti, w’ 

could hardly stand, | 

the middle of Whe néc 


— turned” 
ee 

«Daisy, am ; i meé 
Rn | peor ammte 

Daisy’s eyés flashed. ae 


“ You broke that tigWwhen you yed the | 
T | tet 


trust your brother in you. I 
to be free, for I) lor ‘you; 
truly Icve one ‘Who ‘isis far above 


Mark’ put 9 Jegal-lodhing Qveument Gown 
bo & marbl . Ithwas a fall’statement 
. fraud 


. sno réason why we should not pro- 
sedute you for your lying. it . “You ex- 
torted money under false p x : 
ladies shrink from the public scandal. There 
are penalties, however, which I can make you 
pay for the suffering you have caused others. 
Get out of the circle you shame; leave the 
clubs thafere the haunts of honourable gentie- 
‘Men; or, ‘by Heaven! (1 publivh ‘your trae 
character far and wide. Sign thisitis 2s 
legal fo¥ni that binds you ‘to leave fér ever‘ un- 
motésted that most injured man, Peroy Paget, 
and confesses the ion that-you have so 
f i ‘put . tye a ne emma 
been glad to- ied you. Sign’as youstand 
there,vfabe ‘to face with the ‘brother you 
bave'so cleverly: porsonatéed, and whose -pre- 
sence hére:puts you'to'the proof!” 

ne smiled 3 apromy f ‘ gs was 
white nervous, his -eyes liter blazed 
Twi oth tae . : 


Leisurely he xemoved his glove, then-glaring 

mp at Mark, said hoarsely,— j 
“Give me the pen, Dll sign. Confound you, 

I wish it, was your death-warrant !’’ 
_ When he had signed he threw the pen 
savagely aside, and turning to Carl said,— 
“It were Ghristian-like to turn against your 
own flesh, to make love'to your brother’s, pro- 


ut the sald bay . 


a . . 
oe 2? 
Me eG 








mised wife; and,/woree still, win, her, -Curse 
youfora @neak'and/a-cur }’’ 
 Sitenivel "satd Carl, roused out of ‘his 
gentle calm,‘ Scoundrel, you’are-beheath even 
Daldstbobny Coy: toll te ta opteanite-shccer™” 
; ‘tell mie 'tis a pleasing sight.” 
Daisy-.tesuiied ‘her ‘mask and took ‘Catl's 


aff, * - 

As tiey'léft ‘the h-fO0m ~ HYP th dii’s 
eyes Tol6wed ‘thém’ with « look of baffied rage. 

He Was about to follow, When Lady Lexton 
said, if her smooth voice 

“ Pardon thie, bat now thete i siéther Faust. 
Your absence Will not'be'remurked. There is 
& door there that leas to ‘the ‘eftrwtite “hall: 
May J Stggest that ‘You ‘thake ‘Your xit 


te,” , 6nd I adopt the suggestion with 
pleasdr. a) enti ag a A“: ox this 
company, Major, for our’s. play ? 
bie Major tirn ’ ypdnHiltn tn Lingtity dis. 
ape Offering ‘iis “arth ‘to"his cousin, he 





“ Sir, I only play with gentlemen. I do not 


er to be cheated.” 
d said, — 
2 crave winged your 


no Pubther notice of him, 


/ereilt | RAITANEA, phthagis, by the Tact 
w back his Ea ry the mannér 


“who was*so unworthy 


‘<i 


d, a yearning tofe in her 
ayes roca 


D i; 
| hands 


till after the weddiag, then went back, amid 
the good wishes of everyone, to enter into the 
same contract himself with his demure Daisy. 
‘Where shall we ‘go for our honeymoon, 
darling ?”’ Mark had asked, and Vashti sur- 
6d him by saying, “Let us go and see 
roy; Liove the sea, and the doctor said a 
Ben would just set me up.” 
“ Then we will go by all means, my-dearest ! 
And réaliy I shall enjoy it more than all 
thitigs! ‘We'will take your brother by sur- 


prise!” 

Bo po hn One day, when sat 
ein i ‘porch his 
en 3 a p of people 
Soming u darowghr the raeadows of 
farm. “gun shone over them 
oa they became 

ilit his ino eyes. « 
! come here ; tell me who you 


his 


“ Herd! Hero 
see a hing, 
Hero fimstily come out pretty dimpled 
covered with dou She was mak- 
tarts," She shaded her blue eyes with her 


cannot be Vudliti }-yet it looks co 
like her. : ~ nom es all this weary 
way to us? } id 
vies inmate eV 
Percy, % hi ; ‘*and by heavens 
it is hat adn Mark Frost ! 
Percy, Was looking a different being now ; 
‘his ed, his — “t to manly 
re in piottirésque 
aett felt hat, tilted over 
,and a big brown pipe bétwéén his 





j . slim 


r story ; told it sé hunibly er 


Then repay, “her 
htisband drew her to his heart, and, after a 
kind caress, said,— 

“ Let this be’ the first ahd last secret be- 
tween us, wife! And to show that I do not re- 
sent it, I will restore Paget Nuze; make it a 
fit ‘hodse ‘for ty ‘only son. Dam glad 
the Major was°in ‘the ‘secret; it would have 


been “hard tad hé really believed himself | 


‘Inaster there. “Mark must write out an article 
‘and insert itim all the’ papdrs at once, expldin- 
ing‘all.’ Theré tiust be'no' more mystery!” 
And hearing him fallof ‘thought for others; 
Beryl ventured to su 
ashti' into favour tiow #he “had renewed ‘her 
troth with Mark. 

Lord Lexton smiled indulgently, and ‘said, 
Tt has been Yather rough ‘on “Vashti» “She 
has borne'thé braxit of All ‘that nian’s villainy. 
We ovght to be very grateful things went no 
further; he had still held the whip hand; twa 
Phe beds his wife. Mark was right to believe 
in’ her; @e‘has béén tried ‘and proved trve. 
‘Get to test, darling ; anid thank Hea vedi there is 
‘Ho longer a secrét "to Sofie’ between us, ‘Like 
our other friehasx, dear, ‘I think ‘it beter 

phoald remain 


Perey 

His fortane. He shall tot be hatipéred for 
Wart of capital ; and’ when he tétarns he will 
Wppreviate rest in the home’ of ‘his birth the 
better fora few years of exile.” 

‘After & bitte more talk Ber yl-rose and said, 
as She twited htrarms about her hasband’s 
hebtk, * Are yOu sttte You 1lové me fast ts much 
as you id before you Knew how Phat deceived 


Ly ! TT6vé you'nibre; for Dow’ feel 
that you need miyvare. Never again will a 
rogue like that tfude dpen thé terror of my 
timid ‘wife, ‘for néver again ‘will shiv We afraid 
to ttust‘her loving old inan |" 

A wionth ‘Inter’ ahd Vaslti wete iad 
wan and Wife. "The wedding was very quiet 
for Mark wore mor¥tifme for his sunt; and 
Vaebti shrank from patlic attention, for Her- 
fidn Gonther hwd’ managed to set wdthe ‘tin: 
pleasant pobsip afiont about their broken en- 
ert. 


scandal had besh qaitkty silenced, and 
Heritien: Gonther ‘disersevly’ Wok awn srgage- 
merit in New York, Ca¥l rémaiiéd in London 


‘that ‘lie should tale | 


abroad till be hus ménded | 


her he m0 
about Perey is "he, 4 

pleasure, hastened forwar 

who, at sight of him, sprang from her horse, 
and throwing her arms about his neck, burst 
into the most ridiculous fit of sobbing imagin- 
able; and Matk,'seeing Heroso sweet and win- 
some, thouplitshe might improve the ‘ocession 
by bestowingeuptu her a brotherly embrace. 

She sttuggléd out of his arms, laughing 
Reppily, and put'out both her floury Wands to 
Vashiti,who grasped ther heartily, bestowing 
on the pretty*fiashed face a sistérly salate. 
Murk stood “back” silent, ‘but with :a huppy 
look ‘in“his’ eyes.” Percy held: ot his “hand, 
and sxid,— , 

‘You wete ‘good to:think of us. I cannot 
say how very welcome you are td oar humble 
home.” 

Mark, with an Englishman’s want of>fiu- 
| boy, ‘Sdid he*was° ‘delighted,’ ‘whistled to 
| Rebel, and waited till Vashti would introduce 
| him properly. ‘With a divine blash she did 
80, saying,— 

‘Percy, this is my dear husband, and we 
have come to spent a'month, if we miay, with 
you and Hero in this beautifal place.” 

« My déwr sister, we have made bower for 
you'in the Heart of our home, for long ago you 
s4id you would Gome to us. How glad we are 
to weloosie you under such happy citeam- 
stances, I cahnot say. Come in out of the 
stn; Hero will take you'to your room. Leave 
the horses'to mie. Ihave a capital stable.” 
Hero led Vashti into the cool white-painted 

house, and’where tliey were alone, ‘in # bright 
toothy apartinent, that’ looked tike:a gtest 
| chamber, beoduse it was -bright amd: cozy as 
taste could make it. 

After a little excited oo left her to 
prepare w shitable repast, an ark came into 
the bower-like place, and said it was indeed a 
bridal chaniber worth coming over the sea to 
find., Hid silly pexcited, liappy yoting wife threw 
herself intb “his ‘arms, ‘and sobbed out, ‘That 
hea’ 20 R00d;s0 good, hud she bo very, very 


happy.’ 

He sobthel lier with tenderest- words and 
earesses; ‘and while site clang to him, told her 
how happy itdmadé him to-please her—how 
proud anh fod he would le of her always, 

‘Mark ‘dnd ‘Vashti-stayed a month at the 























modest sheep-farm Hero had ambitiously 
named Paget Park; and these wedded-lovers 
never tired of their sylvan retreat, 

Mark found re of sport in the woods 
with Percy, and laid by quite a store of ad- 
venturous stories. Vashti, long years after, 
thought of that month as a foretaste of 
Heaven ; a was so new and strange, 
and beautiful; and it was so enjoyable to 
make all sorts of comical shifts to procure 
home comforts. Mark declared he envied 
Percy his farm, and urged him to live on 
there contentedly till he had laid by a com- 
petency. 

‘Even when you do return to England, old 
man, don’t sell the farm ; put in a steward, the 
ae is pretty, healthy, and productive of 
profit.” 

And so, years later, when Percy did return, 
he took his advice, and placed a steward in 
trust. 

Ten years after Percy returned with his 
wife and two bonnie bairns to the Naze, which 
was no longer in need of r or money to 
keep itup. Lord Lexton had carried out his 

romise, and had restored the old place. The 

ajor had groaned when he saw the turret- 
chamber made of use, and his cleverly-painted 
figure of a nun in Bean pg paint effaced 
from the turret. He said it was such a pity 
to do away with such a dear device to keep 
off ignorant and prying eyes from the only 
secret place in the house. 

The Major was now the father of a troop of 
cosy romping youngsters, and had developed 
into a figure of imposing gipetione. Bab, 
too, had grown buxom, and was the happiest 
matron for miles round. At the Rectory, too, 
grey-haired lovers live in married happiness, 
glad to go hand-in-hand down life’s decline 
together. 

Lady Lexton, a little tired of gaiety, but 
still bright and sonsie, often visited them ac- 
companied by her devoted husband, who was 
as fond of her grandchildren as herself. 

Vashti now boasted a splendid establishment 
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in town ; her husband had become a promising 
M.P., and they had two children ; one an ugly, 
frank faced lad of eight, the other a -like 
little girl called Beryl. So happy were they 
that they had almost —— the misery of 
the past, when they thought themselves parted 
for ever. Carl Gonther often wrote to them, 
and they were proud of his friendship, for he 
was @ power in his age. 

One morning, when Percy was staying with 
his sister in town, he passed the paper to Mark, 


saying,— 
‘See! Gonther is in London acting at the 
‘Queen’s’. I should like to see him!” 
“We'll go to-night,” said Mark; and they 
went. 
Herman was at his best ; his genius i 
even these two men he had injured with ad- 
miration. The last scene of the play—a clever 
domestic drama—was drawing to a close when 
there came a terrified cry of .“‘ Fire.” Mark 
and Percy their seats, and tried to make 
those about them act in the same reasonable 
manner ; but the maddened throng were beyond 
control, Gonther’s great voice shou to 
them to act like reasonable beings, and not 
murder themselves by insane excitement. His 
commanding voice made a moment’s silence, 
All eyes were turned to the stage, when a 
horrid cry went up, and the splendid form 
fell —- forward felled by a burning beam. 
In a second Mark and Percy were on the 
stage, had lifted and borne him out of danger. 
The panio was over, but few lives had been 
lost. Mark’s carriage waited; lifting their 
fallen foe between them, they bore him to it 
for his brother’s sake seeking to save his life, 
For months he lay like a log, Vashti tendi 
him, assisted by his sister-in-law ; for Carl h 
come to England to give him the benefit of his 
skill, which, mighty as it was, could but save 
life—the light of which had fled, for Herman 
Gonther was blind. To paint his misery when 
he knew of his affliction were useless. Enough 
that sickness softened his heart, and showed 
him a new way of life, Those he had most 
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injured were most good to him, forgetting all 
their complaints against him in pity for his 
ruined life, 

When he was well enough to travel, Carl 
took him home, tenderly as a shepherd carries 
back. a lost sheep to the fold. 

Years later, under ey ser Carl was the 
instrument to restore his brother’s sight by a 
clever operation. Herman’s gratitude was too 

+ for words. He had lived im darkened 
eae so long that light seemed to him 
like Heaven. 

Hearing that he could never take up his old 
occupation, Vashti’s womanly heart was stirred 
with pity, and she sent an a) on his behalf 
to Percy, begging him togive him the steward- 
ship of his Australian estate. 

Perey wrote a pleasant manly letter to his old 
enemy; a letter that brought tears to Her- 
man’s poor di d eyes, for it offered him 
manly work and honest independence, 

He accepted the offer gratefully, and went 
out to the exile into which he had driven 
Percy, with a light heart. Enough that he 
did not prove an unjust steward, or forget the 
snaveitel Yeuube —— by those who could so 
nobly return good for ‘ 

Speaking of him later to her husband, Vashti 
said, nestling close to her Greatheart,— 

‘‘Mark, Herman Gonther ve ee out 
my belief—that none of us are“wholly bad ; 
good and evil fight within eg ee some evil 
triumph, in others good. man 
has pias the higher level. Gratitude and 
suffering have put-him to the proof to good 
purpose, and I am glad he has not shown him- 
self unworthy of Percy’s trust.” 

Mark kissed her lovingly, his loyal sweet 
wife, the mother of his children, in whose 
hands he could safely trust the training of 
their innocent souls, sure she would lead them 
to their God. . 

So we say farewell to one of the happiest, 
most beloved women in the world. 


[THE END.] 
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‘Bir Charles crossed the room, and leant 
over her to say in a reproachful voice, — 


‘‘ You are not speaking think, Greta ; 
I will never believe that eribet yon luk Seana oan. 
one for poor.” 

“ When it is their own fault I do.” 
3 cibring bihenpenperaieiteet ae 
is suffering for her parents’ ” 

“Of course I don’t blame her geo it. 
dean the Sate I — and 


a ad 


orady A 
os oem ana who does 
at ws 
Guanttich temstiiny | 1k 


cine ee he anit sald tna low | 


tone,— 


“I don like to hear yon speak like this, 3 


Greta. You can’t have Jest all your illusions 
at eighteen.” 

‘*Perhaps I never had any to lose,’ she 
answered, toying with the screen. 

“T wouldn't you for “the an 


his "gate it the 


Le fg toms 


You were joking, then t” 


« T odteredlien! 


“Greta, you are too provoking! You seem: 


to bo to take a. pride in denying your better, | 
ay 

A gleam of compassion came into her 
lovely, cold eyes, warming and softening them 
for a momeni ; and fancying he saw the dawn- 
ing of a passion like unto his own the young 
man felt himself thrill with delicious 
expectancy; but in another minute the gleam 
which had only been like the sudilen glow of 
Sunset en a snow: see mounthi mwas gore. 
Bhe said, sharply andi dacidedly;+ 

‘(I haveno-better/self; anfl it wotilft be well 
if you could take. this-trath to! heart.” ; 

He rose; atigered hore than convincell, and 
went baek- to: +he:gcoup, who were ‘stilidiscus- 
sing Miss Marelaiont. 

“I couldn’t refase her a -homie, hétvéver in- 
convenient »it might ‘be,” Lally sAvanléy ‘was 
saying, “for, of~couxse, she is' Sir Huberi’s 
niece, afterall.” 

* Of course,”’ putin Mrs, Lane, who, hiving 


no opidions ‘of her own»on any ‘subject, ‘was |! 


always an admirable echo. 

‘And so’ Lswrote back that she deuld icome 
and stay with us all the while we remined dt 
Darminster, anid I ex her-to at 

“She comes from ‘country, Lu ppose,” 
drawied Lord Darminster. 

‘The very bickwoods,” 

“Then the.first:thing you will: havé to do 
will be to dress her. She couldn’t'bé im: better 
hands, for, you understand theert thoroughly,” 
bowing to Ledy'Avanley. ‘hButwhlip not’ let 
Avanley give yeu a eheqie? Etiisam pity to 
stem the néturel gtneresity of {ydwth, and 
os more tohim than :she isto fou, after 


“I should ‘se only too delighted!” ‘Sir 
Charles began, but Teady Avanley stopped him ; 
it did not suit her purpose to ear poor. 

“You are too praetioal, ord stat!” 
eke said, superbly. ‘‘I think I-coukd afford | 
that small outlay iout: of my .own»ptrse, if 
there ‘was any nee, bat there: is none—for 
Alice, Marchment :has'a small intome6f ‘her 
own, derived fromthe rénmiainsof her mother’s | 
fortune.” 

‘*] «was going: to: ask why the was podr!” 
observed ‘Mrs,’ Melthorpe, dn the con 
versation for the first tinte. “d'!fdncied ber 
mother would have had money!” 

‘ She-had, of pourse! bitmarrying in that 
way it wasndt-settled,and Oaptain Marchmont 
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and she spent a good part of the ca 
in Sertznase. fi wy os ia even enough 
















et look as if d 
“ Because an ugipegirl 
take! All ‘wot — 5 
Paget aeen’ sa. they ate@li 
‘a convent, I ‘su 
thorpe, cheerfully. 
**Not if they are at all 
that, Lady Avanley?” ‘he ; 
about 80 as to command a full view > of the 
gravel car. -road in front.of .the house, 
‘Tt looks like a fly!” 


Lady Avanley felt her pulse quicken ever so 


little; and ‘an’ unwontdd flash came into her 
pale, cr sewed fave; To*lidve the country 
toilets “as country Consins 
‘affect, \a ppoaringuabeuty in ee was 
more than she had*bargained for. ay. vl 
ing “Miss Marchmont was in the fi ich 
every one Was watGhing so curtously, 


she to be smuggled away out of owt? Ble “kn: 
half-rose, ‘ther sat down ayain, emits “aire 


the position \which'to'w conventional ered 


like herself was very trying ; and Whilst she 
, and Sir Chiattes 


hesitated the — 8to 
B out into , determined, in‘ the 


ofhis heart, his’ hewly-toutet cousin 

bar a eo ee | h 
kept ‘her 
courage for the ordeal which was p4 in- 
‘evitable; ‘but her fears took ite art @'new form 
‘thé the door opened, and Sir Chatiés came 
‘int wean eba with one of the fairest, most 
and ‘aristocratic young oreattired ~ 

‘hed ‘ever geen on lis arm, and brought her 

tup to Lady Avanley’s chair. 

“ Our! inutnal cousin, Miss Marchinont! ” he 
said, looking across at Greta, who lad ‘not 
even risen, much more come forwafd. “A 

true Avanley in face, if not in name!” 

a kissed her with the edge of 

cher ebl@lips ‘reluctantly ; Greta advanced and 
offered: her white cheek, after which she was 
‘introduesd to ‘the company generally ; and, 
fimally,°Sir Charles—to whem the girl in her 
loneliness turned: gratefully,” feeling as if lie 
were her only friend—found —found'her @ Chair, ata 
pa ees ae neh few kind 
ut niplace qt ns about her journey. 

Lady Avatdley “had Gowie "to the ¢orclusion 
already that there was nothiig tobe ashamed 
oti —_ morning dress fitted er 
-figgdre rfeotion; her black bonnét way of 
the ‘ast. ionable~ shape ; her gloves ‘anid 
‘boots were guvh ashe wore herself ; 
detail was good, and her m&nners the ‘best : 
all—being quiet and simple, but self-possessed. 

“Doesn't it strike you?” said Darniinster, 


ital. It 
t for the 


giit’s acon this time. ”’ 
BS lee brea, : 





that = poor lover’s ghost may be seen wan- 


“tender re pronsh, for 


thirigs,” replied G. 
minster fanocieli’ 


higher to hide a i a 





who had — surveying Alice critically 
through his eyeg! for the last 





Of course, Deltperes aré 


dering round and round itin a dejected way 
about: midnight, and they even declare that 
voices have been heard .as if in wild appeal 
and cold denial—he beseeching, she aang 
as it was that night, n0 doubt, when he gave 
up his unhappy life for love’s sake!”’ 

** As if love vpfaily worth the sacrifice!” put 
in Greta, disdainf 

“ My dear Saat yor said Lady Avanley 
coew i ‘tas not ell 

ould ‘appear too cold. 

Pea" ove, and- theretore you 


t ‘thilt ote tréads & but such 
ap this tittie Lord Dar- 
n° Was Yaised ‘still 


You doa't’ read many novels, far} there 
ate so few I think proper, and yee experience 


mbar 


won 1 


Gs more limited 


t Where un orante is bites 

"Vis dolly to We:wise;'” — - 

qu ‘tether 'défiantly at Lord 

Darniinstér, ‘as ithe Sn We ‘His persistent 

“Bat ps Miss HM rit 

wotld liké"to d take | Off Te 
mamma. I wil aes her ‘her ¥oom. 

She rése #8 the , and Bir © looked 
pleased at her théuytit ; bat Bord’ tnitaster, 
who tnderstood human nattire better th this in 
young frien; faieied she*h * - 
order to effects div “pec 
wWndér disctission “was ea ble to her, eH 
‘wondered ‘why she did i if She !were as 

orant as Lady Avanley would have them 
iéve. 

As s60n as Miss ‘Muréhtiont nea = the 
room they all’ began"to ‘disttiss her ‘acdo 
to the rule that “prevails” ." "riOSt -HObiety, 


a lie ner 
wee = was quite d 
wm ‘ane vot ‘do reat 


to 
eran fe rene face t6o) ae Well’ as a hand- 


she quoted, gl 


me one !” said’ M¥s. eee © and will be, 
Ree aa Sree 
Greta’s mnéther. ighe end'T 
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so much together she wants no gue else, she 


says. 

Still it is good for girls to have other young 
people about them ; and Greta will like it, lam 
sure, when put to the test. She can't be dif- 
ferent to all the rest.” 

* T sometimes fear she is.g She never talks, 
for one‘ thing.” 

“ Tsenishe is different .to the rest of her 
sex,” put-in. Lord Darminsier, cynically. ‘‘I 
have always.admired your daughter, Lady 
Avanley, bat after what you have just told me 
my admiration has suddenly beceme passion, 
and,” bowing down lew before her, ‘' I beseech 
you to honour me with her hand !”’ 

“Would ,you have me to dispose of her 
without even consulting her?” laughed Lady 
Avauley. ““ And-to you too,above all the men 
in the-world!” ; 

‘“* Whatis the matter with me,from the point 
of view in question? My-title.is six gemera- 
tions eld, my estates are not mortgaged,'the 
family diamonds are superb, and I ean make 
good settlements. My moralqualisiesare not, 
perhaps, ‘so brilliant as. my fortunes,” he added, 
twirling hismonstache and smiling ; ‘ but fancy 
any: wise and, prudent mother inqgniring about 
them if the ststlements\were good. -And then 
there is one great satisfaction) my, wite would 
havo—the feeling of having sucesedéd where s0 
many hadl failed,”’ t 

It was such a well-known fact that-Lord 
Darminster had been angled after’ shamelessly 
for several seasons -by all the Belgravian 
mothers, it hardly sounded conceited to -say 
this, ially! as he bad just .insisted ‘that 
all his: advant were of a worldly:nature— 
a fortunateaccident with which he, pexéomally, 
had nothing to do. Although the handsdmest 
man in England, according to most, he: was no 
coxcomb,and quite-understood that,if-he:had 
been a perfect Adonis no one would have wanted 
him for # son‘indawaniess he had-had attrac- 
tions of a substantial mature ati the same'time. 
Therefore Eady Avauley answered him, still 


laughing,— 
‘There is -a;good:@eal in that, and/I>will 


draw Greta’s’attention: tothe: fact, Butihere 
she comes to -answér for hdrself, ‘as the door 
opened ‘to give '‘ingress»to the “tall, lily-like 
figure. ‘Greta, Ihave had an offer for yon'in 
your absence. Lord Darthinster wants to 
marry you because Hie owndérstands that you 
never talk!” 


“ Of what? ” said Gteta, who stood »there | 


now without any sereen:underthesfull fire of 
the Bari’s ardent. eyes.’ 

“ Of anything, my love!.’’ 

‘Tf that is the case I had better be sitent 
now.” 

‘* By all means ! "replied: Lord Darmimster, 
whont Mrs. Melthor pt fancied locked in eathest 
in: spite of his pia tone; ‘‘for-siletice’gives 
consent !” : 

‘* ben Lill just:spedk:to say ‘mo.’ ” 

‘*« Yes’ wouldi’t' takeany danger.”} 

** Oaly : it -wouldn’t» mean ‘quite ithe ganic 

H l ” 


“ Why not—in jest?” 

“ Tf that?is thevease I'll say ‘eyes,”” Said 
Greta, getting back to her couch suid her screen, 
‘in fjest.” 

-_——- 


CHAPTER IL 


Ir had just struck ten by-the cbhtreh clock, 
and the auttmn fight was ‘cold .and»gleomy. 
The dead leavés left on the tall treestoys rustléed 
in the wind, which made*a dreary, moaning 
sound, like some human creature in pain. 

It was aiot-a tempting night to beout inj and 
Lady Avaniey, lyingoa a couch witha quilted 
Satin coverlet throwa over her dainty feet;said 
as the wittddwsshodk in asudden gust, — 

“Dam glad -we no! ameéent for ‘this 
evening, Greta ; itmust be very chilly-outside. 
Wasn't that-ten o’dlock that struck ?” 

Greta was standing at the window, looking 
out into the night, andvanswered frdm)there, 

“ Yes, itiwisten, «Don't you «think it is 
generally micer'at home than’ anywhereelte ?” 
“ No. [like society, and so oughtydu.'I hope 


you are not going to take amaffetted tone|about 
such things, Greta, for you are much;too young 
to ee up the world.” 

eta came back {to the. fire shivering;and 
knelt down on the.raug to wararher hands before 
she spoke. 

“TI never.dreamt of giving up the world!” 
she observed at last. ‘I only said I preferred 
my home to ether. people's, whith is surely a 
one to you,mamme,” | 

“ Tll,aceept it ‘as sueh, anyhow,’ replied 
Lady Avanley,and then she ssked Greta to 
ring the bell, adding, ‘‘I think I shall go:'to 

I am tized to:night and iaclined for rest. 
Idaresay Alice wou’t ba sorry to-retire either,” 
she concluded, looking at the:gisl, who sat:a 
little back in a dejected attitude, her blue eyes 
fixed sadly on the red coals in-which, perhaps, 
she was tracing! a beloved) face that: was gone 
from, her for ever. o 

She had been chilled by the reception »she 
had met with from, want arid cotisin, and saw 
already that the Dower -House ‘would ‘be.no 
possible home for her. ‘She had never'pic- 
tured itas a ‘permanent abiding-place, but she 
had hoped to be able tostay here'a few months 
whilst she/ settled her plans, and, looked out 
for some congenial employment. 

‘‘ Buteit is soclear theydo!'nét- want! me,” 
she said.to herself, distressfully ; *‘ and Immust 
be quick and find something: to do. After ll, 
any work would be: preferable to such depen- 
dence as this!” 

The ‘weariness and discouragement in her 
heart found some sort of interpretation on her 
expressive face,‘for Lady Avauley said, when 
she had left: the:room,— 

“TI don’t fancy Alice Marchmont will stay 
With,us long.” 

“ Not if men have eyes!” returned Greta, 
who was far too-sure of her own attractions to 
be, jealous jof -any other woman’s 
‘“She-is very beautifal! ”: 

‘‘In her own style. But I don’t admite 
ithese*milkniaid beauties myself) whiv have very 
red and white skins;.and cliine-blue‘eyes !”’ 

‘Btilkjkneeling on the rig, Greta (looked up 
at her mother with ahalf-disdaiiful smile,— 

“That is because you are pale yourself, 
Mmamme, -But-Alice’s complexion iis shnpl 
lovely—to my mind—so fresh and clear, wah 
bright!” 

‘It is sure ito'codtscn in a few:years,’” said 
Lady Avanley, searching for another objection. 
| “ Girls of that type are only Kandsome Whilst 
east very young.” 

“ T-wish 1 was as-sure of beitig! good-looking 
et forfy as sheis! Now wenre alonte:tagether 
there is no use for disguise, surely ;.and we 
may, as weil admit: that Alide ‘is beatitiful— 
with the sort of beauty thatowill be iore 
generally attractive than niine. As we: are 
speaking: candidly and confidentially, I don’t 
mind saying thatemy fedtures ave’ more regular, 
but then. mén,.a3-0 rule, admire colouring!and 
animation.” 

‘* Then why can’t! you ibeoaniimated ? ” 

‘Because it wouldn't euit my style~which 
is simply #tatuesque and undpproaciiable | ”’ 

“ Anyhow, your style: seems to please Lord 
Darmitieter,’’ returned Lady Avaniey.»putting 
| out this suggestioncas affeeler. ‘‘E believe ihe 
| was half in ¢arnest'when he made his cfier 

to-day.’’ : ‘ 
| “Oh, mamma !’’ shruggitgsher’ shoulders, 
| and blushing ; ‘how ean :you'be so credulous? 
| You know what Lord Darminster is. He 





would amuse himself with me if I would let }-gét y 


him, but I am quite sure that he would never 

think of marriageand if he did I wouldn’t 

havehim—if he could settle three counties upon 
| me, wid cover’ me with diamonds’from head‘to 
| foot! ”’ 

+ Greta!” 'exolaimed her other, with “a 
sort of horror; *“ you are nét, surely, ‘fh 
earnest?” 

‘Indeed I am, Lord Darixinster is’ 2‘ cold- 
blooded roué, and’ such loves’ he haa to offer 
‘would bean insult to any’ honest woman! You 
have taught me not to be' too partioblar,’”’ Bhe 
added, smiling bitterly; “ but,'wt any ‘rate, I 
must draw the line there, Howeve¥,”’ break. 





ing off suddenly, with an uneasy laugh ; *“it’is 
time ‘to re mie my opinion 6f Lord Dar. 
minster’s advantages as a husband when ‘the 
question concerns me, and, 'though'he would be 
quite willing to break my heart if I-would let 
him, I don’t'think he-would éver commit such 
a folly as to ask me tobe bis wife.” 

* If he should, you would bea greater fool 
than I:took-you for if “you! refused ‘him ! ” *re- 
plied Lady Avanley, with an emphasis that 
degenerated into rudeness. ‘However, as you 
(Bay, We oan disouss that question when he dves 

you.’ 

An@'she took her French novel and her‘ lap- 
dog and went off to bed, Y pe adding, from the 
door, e’re she'#hut herself out, 

“Mind you‘don’t’sit up date? Greta ; it is so 
‘bad for the complexion.” 

“Always my complexion, 6r my figure, or 
my eyes,” said Greta to herself, with a sort of 
‘passion. “I wonder if it ever oocurs to her 
that I Lave a heart that: warite looking after, 
too, Nay, I have been too well brought-up to 
‘have ‘such -an incorvenieht appentage, ‘and, 
therefore, I do not wonder that mathma léaves 
it ont-6f-all her oaleulations. “Ah, the!’ £ wish 
I could do the same; perhaps I*should te 

‘then than I am now!” . 

*She sat there, pondering gloonilly, tntil 
half-an-hour had passed away, and the Dower 
Howse had become as silent as the grave ; then 
‘phe opened the door softly, and looked into the 
“hall, Everything was ‘quiet here, and ’the 
lights‘extinguished. ‘She went-to thé bottom 
>» @ stairs to listen df she ‘could héar’ her 
mother’s voive talking 60 Marie; but Marie had 
‘evidently taken leave of her nifstress°for the 
night, for every thing ‘wat'as quiét upstairs as 
‘down. 

Finally Greta retutnéd' tothe drawitig:room, 
closed the door, fasteding it. on the inside, then 
putting out the tam p'she-draped’a ‘thick, dark 





fur dloakshe had ‘brought frormivhe hall abont 
| Hef figure, dréw the lwed over her head, ‘so as 
\aimost to“donoedl ‘her! face, arid OpesAing’ the 
| low window very cautiotsly stole ott’ into the 

night. 
| Keeping as mteh ‘fh ‘shadow ts ible she 
| vesiched ‘a ttle swing pate that led ‘into the 
| Tatiés; @tid'so out into the read. -- 

The Dower House was just on the edge'of 
‘Datminster parish, arid within a Stone’s throw 
of ‘Alyesford. 

Indeed, as soon as you tirned the sornerin 
leaving Hady Avanley’s grounds; you taw the 
hall right before'you with a long stretch of park, 
dotted with fine trees, between it and-‘the 
road. 

Another little swing gate; whith’Bir Charles 
had Hi pat on ptitpese for her; téok Greta 
itto- the park, and thotigh it-was night, as she 
| Knew the pround st ‘well, she wetiten briskly, 
‘antil she'eame dear to a huge elm tree, which 
was carved in shadow against the sky. 

“ Philip,” ‘she said, sefily, and a tall ‘figure 
suddenly emerged out of the darkness; atid she 
was o#aght in #’ passionate embrace, kits after 
-kiss*vaihing down on her sweet lips, witil she 
glowed like a rosé; and ellled ‘ont for mercy. 
“Oi! “Philip, you ‘are’ too bad! ‘You will 
Sthother mel” , 

And'she ldtyhed a little soft, cooing laugh, 
as’ he "tied to @ddwe ‘his dext ‘Kids, whith, 
falling short “of its mark, alighted on her 
ogletildr, white throat) snd ¢héekea farther te- 
’ Pronétrahve. 
©Fmtet tiake tip for lest'tithe when I ‘do 
ou!” he-said, “It is véry hard for me, 
Greta, that Iam the only'man of decent’ posi- 
Hien inthe neighbourhood who'deres not go to 
the Dower House!” 

‘*-T sould tot trust ‘nyself,” ‘dhe thtirmicred. 
**Muinme’s eyes ate 80 dlitirp ‘she ‘wotild find 
Ott iy seéret Gaettly if'sle saw ‘us together.” 

‘t Pin afraid she would,” ‘he teplied. “Por 
‘if Pew fou Civil'to ahother nan I sh6uld in- 
sult him for a certainty, and so betray'us both. 
I am so hottibly jealous!” 

*®You' have’ne neéd to be; Philip;°I‘am an 
File to everyone but oe 

< ‘my ipkectoine street love !”’ “he 





te i } 
erkiypoved, Hefdtog her tighter to his breast 





* 
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whilst he lifted her dainty cl:in, and gazed | actually what I pretend to be—a sceptic in love; 
passionately into her love-lit eyes; “‘ I know I | and jst now weed be a bad ‘ene to try and WILFUL, BUT LOVING. 
— — uu ; and yet I am alwaysaskiog my- | persuade her she was in the wrong, for m cattle 

Ww 


rd Darminster means by going so 
often to your house.” 

“To amuse himself, simply. He is on the 
look-out for another victim !” 


y 
aunt married a poor man, and her daughter 
came to us this very day, nearly destitute! ” 

Philip started, almost bruising the soft 
white cheek that lay so confidingly on his 


** Are you sure you could never learn to care | breast. 


for him, Greta? He is considered irresistible 
by most women?” i 

‘*T haven’t room in my heart for two loves!” 
she answered, slipping her little cold hand 
caressingly into his; ‘‘and if I had he would 
be the last man in the world I should ever 
care tor!” 

“Why, Greta? Do yon know?” 

“ My instinct warns me against him, for I 
believe him to be a man without scruples or 
conscience, who wotld leave no stone unturned 
to gain his ends !” 

‘‘ Then Heaven grant he may not fall in love 


with 708, =f darling!” 
“Tf he did he would have to fall out of it, 
for even _. —e not love you I would not 


“Are you sure you could help it in those 
circumstances ?” 

“T am quite sare mamma could not force me 
toa step of this sort against my will,” she 
r 


“ No; but constant dripping wears away the 
hardest stone at last, and though you were 
ever so firm at starting could you be sure of 
holding out against persistent and untiring 
ary and persuasions?” 

“Yes!"’ she answered, dauntlessly. ‘' My 
love for you would uphold me, Philip. You 
need not be afraid of me, for if it came to a 
contest between mamma and myself I should 
know how to hold my own.” 

“ Lady A has the reputation of being 
a very determined sort of person, Greta.” 

Mae ET any daresay ; but I am very 
pe a gy for gay ax sated might 
yi small things for the sake 
mamma guite understands, I am sure, Brat I 
would not yield in great.” 

“* Has she ever put it to the test ?” 


‘The moral of that is, I suppose, I mustn’t 
ask Lady Avanley’s consent until my pros- 
ts re gato on dear me!” with an 
impatient sigh; “I am tired of waiting 
already !’’ 

“For shame, Philip, when we ars both so 
young! Four years hence will be quite time 
enough for us to marry.”’ . 

“Do you think Lady Avanley will allow 
you to remain single all that while? I 
tremble to think how it will be when you are 
introduced into society, and are surrounded by 
eligible suitors! ” 

“You foolish old Philip! To hear you talk 
one would think I was a perfect wonder, and 
had only to appear to take all London by 
storm! Of course I am pretty, but then there 
will be a good many girls who are — and 
have money besides, so that I ll be no- 
where! ” 

‘*I wouldn’t mind betting a thousand 

ands, if I had them, that you are the un- 

uted belle of the next season?’ Philip 
said, with prophetic accuracy, ‘‘ and then it 
strikes me I shall be nowhere.” 

‘*Philip! you pain me by these doubts, and 
they are not just besides!” she complained, 
trying to withdraw herself from him in her 
wounded love and pride. ‘If I trust you why 
nT ye expen 

‘* Am I likely to be exposed to any tempta- 
tions of this sort?” 

“Very possibly! I saw Miss Winkle 
making eyes at you in church last Sunday, 
-_ felt as if I should like to—to prem A 

Phili in spite of himself, and 
seeped. to est the anon lips that had just 
reassured him. But Greta from him, 
ee ee eee 


“ Not yet in action, but I have told her plainly | lis 


Tigut” expect if she did only as late as to- 
2 ” 
“Still Lord Darminster has the enérée of 
our houge at all times, and dines with you, at 
east, once a week.” 

“Yes, Iam sorry to say we see a good deal 
ary I suppose he finds the country rather 


“ Then why doesn’t he go away?” 

“ Because of the shooting, and then he is ex- 
pecting a succession of visitors next week, and 
; ae — — % a hae when the _— 
is ° ut, dear »” coaxingly, “w 
does it matter whether he is there or not when 
you know so well that I love 70% and only you, 
and er never be persuaded out of my alle- 

ce ” 
‘ “Tama ens ne I snow, sutacineett ; 
at you see whilst he feasts right roy 

starve out in the cold. I went to the oe 
that night he dined with you, and I saw him 
omg §-3 your side, looking down ‘into your 
face, whilst the delicate lace on your skirt 
actually touched his feet, and the perfume of 
the flowers in your hair and bosom must have 
thrilled him and through. I would 
have given the whole world to be in his place ; 
to have the right to fan you as he did, and yet 
I dared not cross the threshold. Oan’t you 
understand what I suffered?” 

“ Yes, dear Philip,” soothingly. “ But don’t 
you think it would be wiser not to expose your- 
self to these trials? I am true at heart—true 
pape, and through, but I cannot shut myself 
up ess I want to excite suspicion. And then 
what are my company smiles worth to you, 
after all, when you have so much that is 
bettex ? ” 

‘I want every bit of you, Greta!” 

‘*Of course, you selfish man!” she said, 
with tender playfulness, “And one of these 
days you shall have every bit of me, but you 
must get a little money first of all. Mammais 





“Oh! Philip, what will become of me! I 
hear somebody coming !” 

** Nonsense, darling! no one would venture 
within a quarter of a mile of the haunted elm 
after dark, as you know,” 

‘“‘ Hark then?” 

He, too, listened, and a little cry of appre- 
hension and dismay his white lips. 

‘* Tt is true, someore is coming! Hide your- 
self, for Heaven’s sake, Greta! ” 

“Where ?” she whi desperately. 

Without consulti er, for he found there 
was not a minute to loss, he lifted her in his 
arms and swung her up into one of the higher 
branches of the elm, bidding her crouch down 
and remain perfectly still, reminding her that 
this was her one chance of evading detection. 

Escape a for him, by this time, 
and would have nm dangerous even at first, 
so he did the only thing open to him under 
the circumstances—namely, put a bold face on 
the matter and lighting a , strolled in a 
leisurely way towards the new-comers, whom 
he now recognized, with a little thrill of 
apprehension, as Lord Darminster and Sir 


Charles A y 
(To be continued.) 








Userun AccompLisHMeNts.—Every girl, in 
whatever station of life she may be placed, 
should be brought up to mend her own clothes 
and do a certain share of a younger sister’s or 
brother’s or something for her parents. Even 
where people are rich enough to keep lady’s 
maids, it does not follow that their children 
will be able to do so till the end of their lives, 
and manya girl has married and gone out with 
good prospect to some country or colony where 
no one can be got to perform these little 
services for either love or money, and, if not 
able to do them for herself, she has been in a 
very poor plight, 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Ir was the day before Beatrice D’Arcy’s 
wedding, and a great stir of preparation con- 
vulsed the little household in Colville-road. 
Only the bride herself was undisturbed by it ; 
a great calm seemed to have taken ion 
of her—to her her whole life seemed bounded 
by the horizon of to-morrow. Her thoughts 
went no farther than the ceremony which 
should make her Mrs, Herbert Cecil. : 

The wedding was to be almost entirely a 
private one—this was the wish of both the 
“happy pair.’’ Michael D’Arcy would give 
away his niece, and Mr. Gordon 
meant to bring his wife to do honour to the 
girl who had contributed so largely to the suc- 
cess of his last season. 

E was ready. The travelling- 
trunks packed, stood in the spare room ; on 
the bed was laid out to-morrow’s festive array 
—a plain white silk dress and long tulle veil. 
Nothing could have been simpler or in better 
teste. The silk was of- wondrous richness, 
and the veil was edged with real lace. 

“T am so tired!” 


Mrs. D’ wiped her comfortable face 
with her handkerchief, and subsided into an 
arm-chair. 


She had been bustling about ever since the 
early morning, and had earned a right to 


repose. 
Beatrice bent over her and kissed her. 
4 “T shave given you a great deal of trouble, 
ear.” 
“It’s a pleasure,” protested the good 
woman, affectionately. ‘Only, child, I wish 
you were not going; the house will seem 
empty without you!” 
Ae ys = ye jem the hearts of bar 
, on one was thinking a 
nea § the ee did not know—was in 
memory living over a@ scene of nearly 
two years ago, when preparations for her 
ing were nearly as mgs as now. 

“Isn't it nearly time Mr. il was here,” 
— Mrs. D’Arcy, at last ; ‘‘it’s past six, isn’t 
it ” 

“*Tt is seven! ” 

“ And he said he would come at six.” 

“ He is busy,” said the girl, gently. ‘‘ You 
know leaving England for some months needs 
a good many ions,’’ 

** Well, it’s not him to keep you waiting 
boned > Perhaps he thinks it’s the last 

me ” 

Beatrice smiled. 

‘*T am quite sure he will come.” 

Bat when she had waited another half-hour, 
and still the expected ring did not come, she 
— to grow uneasy. 

‘t was so unlike Herbert; his last words the 
night before had been: ‘‘ Whatever happens 
I shall be.with you at six to-morrow; that 
will be our last meeting, my dearest, until you 


are all my own!” 

The gate swung to. Beatrice strained her 
eyes into the darkness, and saw a small boy 
bearing a letter in his hand. 

Some instinct sent her to the door, and she 
saw that it was one of those little yellow mes- 
sages’ which bring joy or sorrow with such 


awful suddenness. 


‘*A telegram for Uncle Mike!*’ she said to 
Mrs. D’Arcy. ‘“ Where is he?” 

** Downstairs, dear; don’t youtrouble; Call 
Betsy!” 


But some unaccountable presentiment told 
—w that the telegram concerned her 
lover, ' 

She a eee 8 goypere oa A 

Ae ye it at once !’’ ng e- 
thing is the matter. Oh! me quickly ! ” 

He knew it was truest kindness not to de- 
ceive her, and when he had read the message 
he it in her hand, 


“ Heaven comfort you, my child!” 
It was very short—very few words to con- 
tain such a tragedy. ; 
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The sender of the telegram was a London 
doctor, and he informed Mr, D’Arcy that Mr. 
Herbert Cecil had been knocked down whilst 
crossing Westbourne-grove that afternoon, 
and « carriage had passed over his body. 
There was no hope. He must not delay if 
he wished to see the patient alive! 
“‘ You will go at once!’’ breathed Beatrice. 

‘* And you will take me with you!” 

“Can you bear it?”’ 

“IT can bear anything but suspense! ”’ 

A few words of explanation to his wife, a 
hasty sending for a cab, and then Mr. D’Arcy 
was speeding with Beatrice to what they 
deemed her lover’s deathbed. 

Neither spoke a word throughout that melan- 
eholy drive, only Michael held the girl’s hand 
in his, and from time to time pressed it gently 
to show his sympathy. 

It seemed an endless journey, but at lest 
they stopped before the house where Herbert 
Cecil had lived for nearly ten years. 

The landlady came forward to receive them, 
tears in her eyes as she saw the bride who 
was never to be a wife ! 

*‘ Are we in time?”’ 

‘He does nothing but ask for you, miss. 
Oh! thank Heaven you’ve come! I don’t 
think he could have died in peace without 
it!’ 

They drew back, when the door of the sick 
room was reached, for Beatrice to enter alone, 
The landlady and Mr. D’Arcy both felt no 
third person was needed at that sad, sorrowful, 
deathbed interview. 

A tall, grey-haired doctor, sitting by the 
bed, moved to give up his place to her, touched 
to oy heart at the sight of her beauty and her 
youth. 

He signed to a cordial, which stood on a table 
near. 

“You must give him that if he needs it; 
es ring the bell for me if there is any 
Cc e@ » 

And then, with a look full of deepest sym- 
pathy, he turned away. 

* Bertie!” 

She bent over him, witha world of tender- 
ness in her eyes ; she did not love him, yet he 
was very dear to her. To-morrow he would 
have.been her husband. 

** Bertie!” 

He had been half dozing at her entrance, 
but the sound of her voice roused him at once. 
To her terror, there was no smile of greeting 
for her—no loving words. He turned away his 
face as though he could not bear to meet her 


eyes. 

“Have they told you,’’ he gaspe3, feebly, 
“that there is no hope—that I am dying?” 

She bowed her head. 

“I loved you so. I have sinned—sinned 
bitterly against you. But oh! my darling, it 
was love tempted me.” 

She took his fever-burning hands between 
her two cool onés. 

“Dear,” she said, sweetly, “you have 
nothing to reproach yourself with; it is I who 
should sorrow. I never loved you half enough 
—never gave you a return for your devotion.” 

He trembled. 

“I am dying. I cannot go into my 
Maker’s presence with a lie upon my lips. 
Poor child, you don’t know how I have 
wronged you, but I must tell you now ; even if 
you curse me on my deathbed you must know 


“‘No!” she said,imploringly. ‘‘ I am sure you 
have never wronged me in thought or word. 
Tell me ; nothing—nothing can change my feel- 
ings.” ' 

“‘T must tell you!” 

She saw it was useless to thwart him, and 
held the cordial to his lips; when he had 
drained the glass he seemed a little stronger, 
aad began,— 

“You remember Alan, my friend and com- 
rade, who never gave me an unkind word since 
we tg boys together ? ” 

“Yes.” 


against him. I did it all because I could not 
bear that he should win you.” 
She had buried her face in the coverlet, he 
could not see it ; she spoke no word. 
“I came between you. Alan came from 
Vale honestly and heartily in love with you. 
He knew you only as the station-master’s 
niece.’ 
“ Whom he could win for a toy!” 
“That was my calumny. If he could have 
found you he would have laid hand and 
fortune at your feet. I met him once in 
Colville-road, vainly seeking for a family of the 
name of Johnson; I knew it was you he 
wanted to find, but I would not help him.” 
‘Goon | ’ came abruptly from Beatrice, with 
a smothered sob. ‘‘ You have said too much 
and too little.” 
‘* When he came to me with Dora Clifford’s 
letter, his one rejoicing was that he had 
wealth to offer his Beatrice. He never even 
had the writer’s secret that her love was his 
still, He fancied her married—and married 
happily. He saw a portrait of you—a painting 
I had done from memory in idle moments—he 
cried out that it was the girl he sought. I told 
him it was only a fancy sketch.” 
“ How could you !” broke from the girl, in- 
dignantly. “How could you be so base, so 
mean and false?” 
“T deserve all the taunts you can utter,” he 
said, feebly; ‘but not one can be more bitter 
than the stings of my own conscience. Oh, 
Beatrice, the weight of remorse I have had to 
bear has almost killed me!” 
He broke off from sheer exhaustion ; again 
she gave him the cordial, and once more he 
rallied, and went on. 
“You know the rest. How, despairing of 
finding the Beatrice he sought, he paid atten- 
tions to Lady Elinger Law. You know the 
moment you appeared at the Prince’s Opera, 
he believed he bad discovered his idol. If he 
was false to your past self because he loved 
your present image better, you must judge. 
I only know you had no rival but yourself,” 
“ He loved me truly,” murmured Beatrice, 
“ and how did I a it? With scorn. And it 
was your work. You knew my secret and 
how I loved him, and yet you made me dash 
the cup of happiness from my lips. Oh! cruel 
—cruel!”’ 
“TI am dying,” he said, faintly; “and I 
loved you! Oh! my darling, be mercifal—have 
pity!” 
The angels of good and evil had a little 
struggle in the girl’s heart. This man had 
deceived her cruelly—he had wrecked the 
happiness of her life; but he was dying, and 
he had loved her. 
Stould she send himto the shores of eternity 
without a word of pardon! If her whole 
future must be a blank would it make her 
happier to feel she had refused his last re- 
quest. 
“ You loved me,” she whispered ; “and love 
covers much. You did not mean to make me 
miserable. I will remember only your kind- 
ness of long to the lonely, friendless girl— 
all else I will forget !’’ 
* And you forgive me?” 
“From my heart!” she answered, gently. 
“Oh! Herbert, if it smoothes your path to 
the grave—if it makes the thought of what 
must follow the grave one iota less terrible— 
then know that you have my full and free for- 
giveness.”’ 
A smile came on the face of the dying 
man. 
‘* Kiss me,” he whispered, “I shall be quite 
sure then !”’ 
And with her lips strained to his she gave 
the desired proof of pardon; and even as he 
received it his spirit to the eternal 
shore. When the watchers downstairs, sur- 
prised at not being summoned, came in with- 
out the expected call, they found Herbert lyi 
with a smile of ineffable beauty on his d 
face, and Beatrice, her blue eyes closed, her 
cheeks white and cold, to all appearance as 
lifeless as her. lover. 





“I made you thiok him heartless and fickle. 


I maligned him to you to steel your heart 









poor young things!” said the Doctor, huskily. 
an is a sight almost to unman the hardest 

eart.” 

They took her away—they carried her into 
an adjoining room; and there the landlady 
and her servant did what they could to restore 
her to consciousness ; while downstairs Mr. 
D’Arcy listened to such explanations as the 
doctor could give. 

It seemed that he witnessed the acvident, 
and, knowing the author well by sight, had 
accompanied him home, When he was 
undressed and in bed—when the painfal 
certainty that he could not live anogher day 
was apparent—he had turned to the medical 
man and begged him to telegraph to Mr. 
D’Arcy, and then he asked with pitifal 
earnestness if it was quite true—if there was 
really no hope. 

On om | told gently there was none he 
asked for his desk, and taking from it a 
sealed-up letter, delivered it to Mr. Gresham. 

“T have had a presentiment on me for 
weeks that I should never live to be married ; 
in that belief I wrote this letter, promise me 
when all is over you will post it, and let no 
human creature know of its contents.” 

The {doctor accepted the charge; he was a 
truthful, earnest man. Assoon as he found he 
could be of no use to the survivor in that sad 
house he went to the nearest post-office and 
registered the letter; it was only then that he 
caught sight of the address—“ Lord St. Clare, 
Castle St, Clare, Kent.” 

Beatrice passed the next day in bed. For 
almost a week she stayed there, the cruel fever 
sapping her strength and seemingly resolved 
to take her life too; but after a while she 
rallied. A week after that fatal night, the 
very day when all that was mortal of her 
lover had been carried to his last home, the 
light of reason shone once more in her blue 
eyes ; she recognized Mrs. D’Arcy, and clung 
to her with one cry,— 

“ Take me away! take me away!” she re- 
ted. ‘Take me somewhere I have never 
nm before, or I shall die!” 

They took her to Hastings, and there by the 
sweet, sad se& waves health and strength came 
back to her with wondrous strides. The news 
of the fearful misfortune that had befallen 
her and her consequent illness had been sent 
to the manager of the Vienna Opera House, 
and he igual at once to wait a month longer 
for the arrival of the beautiful prima donna. 

Lovg before that she was pining for work 

again, she wanted somethingjto fill her life—to 

fill it might be that aching void, that terrible 
blank in her heart ! 

Mr. D’Arcy was now almost himself again ; 

his recovery had been prompter and more 

complete than anyone had ventured to expect, 
and the doctors gave their full consent and 
approval to his journey to Vienna, 

undreds of sympathizers had sent letters 

of inquiry and sympathy for the bereaved 

girl; many did something more, and called 
personally, but only one was admitted to 

Beatrice’s presence. 

“I was one of Mr. Cecil’s oldest friends,”’ 

Mrs. Fane told Michael D’Arcy in reply to his 

aseertion that his niece could see no one. “I 

am sure Miss D’Arcy will admit one who knew 

and loved him as a brother.” 

To Michael’s surprise Beatrice assented at 

once, She seemed well pleased at the idea, 

and so Mrs. Fane was shown in. The first 
thing she did was to take the forlorn girl into 
her arms and kiss her very tenderly. There 
was something intensely motherly in Beatrice 

Fane, in spite of her youth. t 

“My dear child, how you must have suf- 

fered |” 

The prima donna looked into that face, and 

knew its owner might be trusted. To her the 

heart might speak a little of its trouble. :“™ 44 

“ T have suffered terribly. And, oh! Mrs. 

Fane, the sting of it all is I never loved him 

—never! He knew it from the first, and loved 

me in spite of it; but now when pear come to 





‘And tomorrow was their wedding-day, 
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retender, a deceiver, and I cannot tell them 
ifferently.’’ 

Mrs. Fane stroked her fair hair caressingly. 

‘Tf he were content to take. yon, knowing 
the leve was not. there, ycu have nonane to 9) 
proach yourself with. Yon need sympa 
much as anyone can, Only that, if Prerbert 
Cecil were not. yeur Fg chaice, the loss. is 
not ey have, onx sorrows,” 
said Mrs. Fane, after.a pause, “Tam in gyeat 
trouble now.’ 

‘* You are notin mourning?” half.questioned 
Beatrice... ‘‘ Is it death ? 

“Ti may bedeath. I may have soonto.don 
a black dress, like. yours.. My brother—my 
only brother,-has gone as a yolunreer to join 
the forces in,South Africa.. He, sailed three 
days hefore Mr. Cecil’s geath; Heaven only 
knows whether we shall ever meet, again!’ 

And as the, two. women. wept. together, the 
elder little guessed that the news. she had 
brought gave her compgnion far more bitter 
pain than the loss of her affianced husband the 
eve of their wedding-day! 


CHAPTER XK. 
AND BAST. 
MapswomseLLs D’Ancy was an immense suc” 


ceas af Vienna; her beauty, her genius, and 
the sad serene history which had preceded 
her tauched. all hearts, and the English prima 


donna was one of the most popular characters 
of the day. 

She made no parade of her grief;/no- osten- 
tatious display of’ sorrow, only a strange 
shadow re m her Re It ‘was -never 
there in her c life. Nothing marred the 
brightness Fer ecuinke: yet off the stage, at 
home, those who-were allowed: the honour of 
her acquaintance declared: she was’ jast pin 
away grief-at the loss of het-jitencé—tha 
silent, suppressed sorrow was sapping her 
strength, 

8 viewof the case was never suggested 
to‘her: Many ‘men, indeed, were‘told enough 
to fancy they could bring-back ‘thé -smiles to 
her sweet fsce and the light to her reer | 
but oné and ‘all respected the first months of 
bereavement, and no wordof love was uttered 
to her, though many only: waited untit Herbert 
— should have been im his grave sfx months 

ey ta ye heartand hand of the 
girl he left.to nourn-bim. 

Even Michael: D’Arey had not) penetrated 
hia. darling’s secret. He knew that she, read 
the English newspapers which followed them 
to Vienng with eager, feverish. anxiety; he 
knew that her eyes always turned first, to the 
news. from., Africa, aad though. she never 
breathed .a. word. to him, eg he nover 
asked her ;a.qgestion, he sake she y> certain, 
real the -man for. wee: she, had never. 

— loved Herbert, Cecil. wes, in the army, 
nd serving in the. war, 

*"Theg went back to Englandia Mareh. It 
was an; unuaually ir spring, ~ Already. the 
air was balmy. The sunshine bad 
come to brighten ar mg ‘and the early flowers 
were lifting up their heads, 
ant py Ane shrank)from wr Beatrice -to 

ome where every heea meeposed 
for her. bridal, bt lear: So har w ng- 
dress, the trunks packed for her,-honeymoon, 
still occupied the.spaxe. room; but, on. the 
other — he was anxious, himeelf to be, 
back at)Camberwell,. There were many things, 
to see to, much to be arranged, 

With the strange. keenness,.of, pereaption 
which always marked her the girl undezstecd 


his doubts, 
“Letus go. to the Colville-road,”” she eaid, 
promptly. “ You need not think I shall 


mind, Uncle Mike, it will not make me 
miserable to see the house where you received 
= a Tahy, wanderer —the truest home I ever. 
ew 
“Tt rat Patog + al}’ back to rae my, 
poor c said the musician ingly. 
She shook her head deicdiaed 
“T never forgot it! * she answered, simply, 





“ I never can; but.I have lived jong en to 
know that what happened was;for the - 

I never could haye made Herbert. happy. In 
time to come he might have repented our 
wedding. It is: better as, it. isl” 

They: went back to Camberwell, and she 
stroveto take. up again the old life,-with its 
ef routine, but the effort was almost,.too 

ar 

neapxiety was spared her, She knew that 
pease Clare was alive, that he had not 
ae vietim to. the Zulu spears, for before 
she left Austria she read in the papezs that he 
was coming home.on sick leave. 

On sick leave! Who would cheer and be, 

ile the.tedious hours of his, convalesgence ? 

would nurse him back to health? How 
gladly Beatrice would have offered her sex- 
vices but for that great sociel barrier which 
exists between a man and woman who have 
onee been lovers, and who, if it pleased them 
both, might still be lovers once again without 
b the laws.of Heaven or man! . 

But 7 those, early spring days a ‘sont, of 
hunger came ups her to see the place where, 
afiar'al all, sh she had known: him best, the house 
where she had learned.to. love him, where her 
first great trouble had come. to-her. 

Castle St. Clare, she knew, had been shat 
up when its master went to the wars, but the 
gardens would still be-free to the public. The 
old-housekeeper might be willing for a douceur 
even to show some. of the ead ald snme, 
and relate.the latest news of her employer... 

The lorging grew till, it. heeame,unconquer- 
able; and so one sweet spring day Beatrice 
came downstaius dressed for walking in a soft 
= cashmere and a plain, tight - fitting 


wag ithe first. time since Herbert's death 
Ron anything bat bleeh, The sun 
her hair, tarning if, almost to threads 


— I cannot stay indoors, auntie! I am.going 
to give myself a treat, and have a whole day 
in Tren country!” 

‘So that you tral yourself back, safe and 
wor: I’ve no mo ohjaoten. dear ; only don’t get 

Beatrice smiled a little sadly, 

‘No fear of that!’ 

She knew the long walk from the station to 
the castle.-would. be beyond her. strength, but 
she xemembered 8 shor$ cut,.aeross ‘the, flelds 
which led directly into the castle grounds. 
This; was. the way: ahe meant to choose, lt 
was quieter, more secluded, in every way.more 
preferable than the other. 

The sky was.a clear Italian blue, No 
single cloud marred the beauty of the day, 
ry yet a great sadness fell upon Beatrice 

D’Aaoy as she:walked across the broad lands 
wee for centuries had belonged to the Earls 

£ St. Claze. She, too, was a descendant of 
that noble house. All this, if fate had not 
heen so. cruel, might have been hers and 


his! 

Anabrupt turn of the. and she came in 
fromt. of at the. aastle. what, a oa - 
memories those old walls. bronght. back 
her! For a moment she felé shejcould not ~~ 
on,, Then. she. nerved herself, and continued 
her journey. : 
Every. step now was full of: recollection, 
every moment some fresh association stirred 
her, All was the same, unstirred; unspoilt in 


its grand calm beauty. Only the girh who 
had ance wandered through those at 
the nat side was altered. Nay, she had: 


amen we togethex; and in. her stead stood 
a Wi worl d-tossed aa whe pessessed: 
fame, ae pe ee. yet was — at 
et etna a love which. has been. hers 
ange ae now ver.return to-her | 
stood in her-eyes as she looked 
a, 


ms = : eee beck 
and all my torrible mistakes! Ob, I 


wonder he could ever bear to jente such a 
home |” :: 





‘* He left ithe. leit and: because: «he 
could mot bear to: hear your wedding bells |” 
said.a voice near her. 

She looked up:and found herself face. to face 
with Lord St..Clare, He had come: up while 
she was lost ina reverie.in time to hear her 
last words. 

A brilliant blush dyed her cheek. - 

“TIT thought you: were in Kensington with 
4 ee England. rday. I 

“ yeste ys 
came atneight here. Beatrice; da not: shri: 
from me! De not sake ioteononveant® Qh, 


let me speek to ; let me ex ——. 
“Tt is I who dndnldten said the girl, 
eoldly. “‘I was tired Lendon, I got. a 


longing on me to.see the, petra Lhad ‘heen 
to Casthe St. Glare before, and. I thougi:t it a 
pleasant place for a day'siexcursion. Had E 
owen you were at home, believe me: I would 
net have trespassed.”’ 

‘Trespassed !” he repeated, bitterly. ito a 
don’t ;you know I would: give my ancestral 
home and its contents, jast: as I, would give 
the — world for one: word of love from 
you ” 

She had quite : recovered’: her: composure 
now. 

“Iam glad we have met, Lord Sé.Clare: 
I was very rude to you the last time we had! 
téte-@-4éte at Richmond. I think I should like 
te kuew you had forgiven me.” 

* It. was not alt.” 

“(I was horribly rudé!”” i 

ee. had been  denbeal, Poor fellow! -he 

has gone to his rest now, and, we must not 
speak ill of the dead: He leftpa letter telling 
me the truth, that he maligned me to-you. be- 
cause he feared you were disposed to think 
prong <9 of my suit. Poorf !” said the 
r, with unconscious irony; “he need. not 
ave troubled from first to last. You hated 
me! ” 

he answered nothing; her blue eyes were 
bent.opon the ground. There was no-ane/to 
whisper to Lord St. Clare that: she was 
crying. 

‘“T. kpew yon conld never be anythingtome ; > 
and: yet when I heard of your engagement it 
filled.me with a bitter pain. I went, away-— 
I deserted home, country, and friends, a ry 
cause I could not bear to stay in Englendiand 
heer. your wedding bellsi! ” 

“ You wild never hear then: now!” 

‘*Roor Herbert! . He: was: false to me but 
trae-enough to you! I: cannoty wonder fou 
are faithful to his memory.” 

‘‘T am not faithful,” said the girl, with: = 
sob in ‘her voice ; ‘‘ I never loyed him, and he 
knew it well. I had told him my whole heart 
was “eae ape and yet he was willing to 

me 


marry 
‘He trusted ‘youshe didneb-fesr a dena 


rival!” 

‘* Not. dead,” she contradicted: him; ‘‘ cold, 
heartless. I thought him then; but not dead.’ 

Alan leoked at.the beantiful face with a 
strange, hungry rapture, and longed te take: 
her into: his arms and cover Sc ase Na 
But he: believed his passion was hopeless. Ske 
seemed to him more lovel _than ever. He 


knew she was dearer to than. all the 
world, and yet he had no ho ; 
Bat one sentence she ‘spoken recurred 
suddenly ; it mystified him, and he re- 
selved to ask its 


seid. Alan. Dow y 


puzzle. ork 
mean that you were at the castle as a guest: 22” ” 


* Yes,” 

‘But in thet case I must have been there 
too!” he exclaimed, in astonishment, 
** You were there.” 

* Beatrice!” he cried, passionately; “am. 
Ito, believe, pons mend ’ or -may- own: senses? 
How coald 
you?” 

“You forgot me - completely that when 
you saw me + Vale you bad’ not the 


slightest sonlaiiies at my facel” 


have. been there. and: fongetten ° 
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“ You confess, then, you are the. Beatrice I 
knew. at. Vale, and yet.you told me you:were 
not related to the Johnsons !,’’ ‘ 

‘‘Nor am I... Mrg. D’Arey, and. Mrs, John- 
son are cisters; I call them both aunt, but 
there is not the slightest relationship between 
us..”’ wd 

“ Then your name.is not really, D’Arcy ?”’ 

‘*No, nor Beatrice either.” 

“ And when you were at the castle you bore 
your own name?” 

“ Yes; Ihad not learnt to detest.it then. I 
took the name of Beatrice D’Arey when I was 
alone in the world with bat one. object—to 
hide myself from my nearest living relation!” 

‘* He must have been very cruel to you!” 

‘* Hedid: not mean to be,” she answered, 
her blue eyes still fixed upon the ground, 
“ Through all my sorrows—and I: have had 
many—l have believed that he never meant to 
hurt me. . I loved him dearly, I gave him my 
woman’s heart, and I was nothing to. him but 
a little neglected girl whom his uncle had left 
as @ burden in his path.” 

How he guessed the secret Alan never knew. 
Before those leet words,.be. had had no sus- 
picion.of it. It.came on him with the fosee.of 
a sudden revelation. ' 

“Doral” , 

She uttered no word. either of confirmation 
or denial, but she let him:take her in his arms 
and press his lips to hers. 

‘“My darling!” breathed Alan, “‘ mine at 
last! You shall never.escape me again, never 
while I live!” 

She answered nothing—she was too happy. 

‘* And why were you so cruel to.me?”’ . 

“Have you. forgotten. Herbert’s: letter? 
When I knelt: hy his death-bed, Alanhe: told 
me of how he:had parted us. Heimplored my 
forgiveness. Oh! it was hard to grant it |”? 

“TI am sure you pardoned bhim-—LI should 
have found it impossible ; but if you conld for- 
give me, my crime.was,worse.than his!” 

‘*T never thoughé#it.so. I always: felt you 
did: not know how: lL loved:you; and then Miss 
Delaval was very Jovely:!”’ 

“ Not half so beautifpl as you are!” 

‘The. bright head still: leant upon his 
shoulder, the face. hidden from his view. He 
stroked the fair hair-caressingly. 

“ Darling!” 

She did not answer, she hardly realized 
those words were-meant for her, 

“ Darling!’ he repeated, ‘‘ when: will: you 
come time ?,”” , 

‘“T cennot,” she whispered, ‘‘ I catnot,’’ 

“Nay, but.you must, You are my heart's 
ts = ee and I don’t mean to let yov,out 
of my sight-agaim !’ 

“Tt is such.a little, while ago!” she mur- 
mured, * only lash September!” 
_ “Yon belonged: to rae first! ’’\said Alan,. a 
little jealonaly, ‘‘ According. to my. idea you 
ought te have been my wife two. years.ago!” 

“ Bate ” a 

‘+ Listen, my ing-!!’ persuasively. “We 
can’t take. the. whole, world into.our a Ran 
Your, unele; and aunt must, know: the truth, 
and my sister. We.maust let the rest.of our ac. 
find, ont: onx. motives for then:- 


“ But Herbert’s memory——— 

** Poor fellow! If any of.our mortal doings 
can reach him where he ia} he will be. glad. to 
think his sin.is.atoned for, and that the girl 
me I not wisely, but too well, is a happy 
WwW ” 

Lord St. Glare drove to the station with his 
cousin, and accompanied her to Camberwell, 
where he had a long private interview. with 
cum Aes ica henromapaetin os 

% ‘ : he 
offered that worthy manager never transpired ; 
but, before. the .Harl left, it was.quite under- 
stood the beautifal prime donna never 


on the i 
he next day, : came over to Gam- 
berwell. She won. Mra: D’Arey’s love at-once 


name will creep out. 


ing the girl into her motherly young arms, 
“Dora, we shall be déar sisters always.” 
But the days passed on, and still Dona wonld 
k no mention of the ceremony which was 
to make her Countess of St: Clare. 

She told Mr. and Mrs. D'Arcy, when they 
remonstrated with her, she felt. sad whenever 
she heard of a wedding: 
when Bee broached the 


subject; and it was 
only one night, with her head 


pillowed on her 


she sobbed out the truth. 
She felt quite certain they would never. be 
| married at all. As scon as the ceremony was 





fixed. something would happen. He: told her | 


nothing but death could part them, surely she 
did not doubt his love!. Oh! no; she did not 
doubt, but she had the feeling all the same. 

And it was natural enough for a girl who 
had seen two. bridal trousseaux prepared for 
her in vain, who had twice been within three 
days of wifehood, to feel thus. 

Alan was very patient. He promised. that 
no trousseau, orange blossoms, or wedding cake 
should come near her, and he even forhore for 
& — while to make any allusion io hia great 
wish, 

Bat one bright morning in June he came 
with Mrs. Fane to take Dora for a drive,.and 
asked Mrs, D’Arcy to.accompany them. -Her 
husband was not in the house, so there: was 
no scruples about leaving him.alone, 

It was a, beautiful summer’s day, and» they 
drove on and on, until about seven miles'‘from 
Camberwell they came to a picturesque old 
village, to which the builder’s destroying hand 
has yet left a little of its old beauty. Abithe 
foot of a hill stood the venerable church, its 
peaceful graveyard approached through a.wide 


e. 
1 carriage stopped, and-Alan handed out 
the ladies, Dora last of all. He could feel'the 
trembling of her hand as it rested on his arm, 
and he whispered a few: fond words: of com- 
fort as he led her into the church, where Mr. 
D'Arcy came forward to meat them. 

As in a dream, Dora saw that a clergyman 

was standing with an open book; and a clerk 

ed from some corner, They were really 
being married, and nothing had happened to 
prevent it. 

Michael 
wife and Mrs. Fane signed the register: after-~ 
wards in thevestry. That was all. No pomp— 
no ceremony. Surely never was: » Countess 
married so simply. 

But when the others:had left them toretarn 
by train, and the bride and bridegroom were 
driving back alone, Dora turned to her hns- 
band with a deep, solemn gladness:in her 
voice, a joy too deep for words,— ' 

“Is it really trae?” 

“It is quite true, my own! My beautifal 
wanderer has found her true- home at last in 
her husband's heart-! ”’ 

‘* And you will love me always?” 

‘“ Till I die!” 

“ Because, you. know,” she said; with a 
beautifal ‘humility, “I am afraid, dear, you 
won’t haye at @ suitable wife. Was. 
never meant for a Countess; and I am wilful; 
Alan—wilful, but loving!’’ 


[THE END.] 








Tue British troops serving in Fayre will be 
clothed in grey uniforms which will be thus put, 
to a practical test. The mounted corps Ww 

wear Bedford cords and high boots. Even the 
kilts of the Seottish corps in Egypt are to, 

grey serge. 
A Coon Comprament.—A. traveller: relates 
that a peculiar kind: of cucumber, veryshort, 
and plump in the-middle, is grown in: Russia. 
The idea of female loveliness prevailing, ini 
the heart of a Russian peasant. isvinaeparable 
from a certain rotundity of figure;: hence: to, 
say that a woman is “ plamp as a cucumber’ 





— her. affectionate greeting to Beatrice—the 
“I shall, love’ you dearly!” said: Bee, tak- 





| pliment, je 


is considered a tender and graceful com- 


She burst into tears | 


lover’sbreast and his arms round her, that 


D’Arey gave away the bride, his | 


‘| thrownoff for aspbile under better i 


THE LOST STAR. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 


“ Hene’s a letter for you, old fellow.! ” said 
Lord Fielding, putting his head in at the door 
| of Alverley’s sitting-room in the hotel at Nice. 
| “* Follow: me to the club when you feel in- 
clined: !’’ [ 

The Viscount nodded, ashe stooped to pick 
| up the letter, which had fallen on the polished 
| boards. Without looking»at the address, he 
catried it with him outon tothe balcony,where 
| he threw himself down ona pile of cushions, 
| and proceeded to light a cigarette. 
* Confounded nuisance Marston turning up! 
_ bknow if i meet him wesba!l come to a.scrim- 
| mage; and that won’t: be doing what that 
| pretty girl asked me.’ She wanted’me to give 
| him a leg-up on to that particularly lively 
| horge-called « duty!!! ’ smoking leisurely.as. he 
| lay on his back, “But,” with a slight: smile 
| ‘*if I tell hin: to follow myexample; he'll only 
| get to the dogs by a different.road to his own. 
| By-the-bye, where’s that»letter? it may be 
| fron Clem.; more likely ftom the governor,with 
® general blow-up all round, Hulloa!” as a 
sudden change came over his face;and he 
tore open. the . envelope in’ frantic haste. 
“ Ruby — Ruby S8t. Heliers ! what does 
1: mean ? . Good. Heavens! what a fool 
P’vebeen!” sinking back.on the.cushions, as if 
overcoine: ‘by the thought of his.own folly. 
“ She was humbugging me all the while,and I 
never saw through itd: Dolt—idiot-consum- 
mate.ass.! Mistress of Lhe Beeches! Of course 
she might be that, single.or married,. And the 
change of: name was just what she would be 
| likely. to think of, instead ef dragging her 
| father’s: the mtd, Imust.get back to 
England in less than no time, or else sne’ll 
| think Lidon’t love lier hdjérenough !: Oh! my 
| lost-star, I’ have yonvat last |?’ 
| Hesenambled to his feeb. on the point of 
' calling for Phillips, but suddenly recollected an 
| appointment for that.evening at-Monte Carlo. 
Muttering a curse, as he recognised the neces- 
|, Sityiof putting.off his journey to the nextday, 
; he westumed , his; former: position } and: with 
the precions letter stowed away safely next 
door to her photograph.inside his waistcoat, 
abandoned himself to a delicious reverie: 

Ina dow-short days they would be together, 
heiand she, with no scruples to pant them, no. 
Quixotic notions ofhoneur to stand behween 
them. Qnce: more he would hold her:cloge to. 
his heart and press his. happy lips to:hers; 
and knew that: in a féw months at latest.she 
would be his. He had wooed her iless and 

Now: she was:rich and-surrounded 
by friends:; but. that: was.no reason ‘why the 
heir to the Earldom of Ghester and vastestates 
imseveral counties should be afraid: to. press 
hisisuit, _ 

His motives could nob.be: mistaken ; and 
sunely from:her note, cantious. though it! was 

-maiden modesty, she would ibe rather 
gladto oabl him back. 

Andithep, as-the sea sparkled and coqmuetted 
with, thesunsbine, andi the yoices: irem the 
crowded Promenade des A ugiais below rose in 

\® —— murmur of repartee.and laughter, 
and. lifepassad.on in the jayous unconventional 
fashion of thedavourite southern city,ashadow 
felk.eerdss the heart ofthe solitany wetcher on 





the balcony. . 
He remembered the vices which had stained 
his soul—the: wretched) habits of: dissipation, 


ence, 
but.cesumed too recklessly in. a fit of despair— 
theilongJist of follies and\ssins:;whiah, he had 
misnamedpleasnre—and his courage failed bim 
ag ha:though tof ee as éhis to 
a pnre-heaxted, stainless girk |: 

e.was not fit to touch the hem of.her dress, 
much less her lovely lips:! . He.ceuld: notigiva. 
her upr+that.was certain. But: wonld she be 
happy: with him when:she. knew what.sert of 
aman hp, really was, and learnt to lespisehim, 





as despise him she must, whem hen eyes were 


cote Sas 
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once opened? He hid his face from the light 
and the sun as if they shamed him. 

He had rarely indulged in self-examination 
before, and the task was especially unpleasant. 
What had possessed him during all these 
years he could not im e. The flavour 
having gone ont of the forbidden fruit, he 
might well wonder why he had taken so much 
trouble to pick it; but the doubt was, if he 
would always find it tasteless, and never 
climb after it again. Never, surely, with an 
angel by his side! 

Happiness had softened the heart in which 
there ever been mapy good qualities 
mixed with the bad ; and with quiet gravity he 
decided that as it was useless to bother him- 
self about the past, it was chiefly necessary to 
turn his attention to the fature. When Raby 
was his wife, he would try to fashion his life 
after a more exalted pattern, and live for some 
better, higher purpose than the mere enjoy- 
ment of the passing hour. He would not tarn 
a preacher or a saint; neither would he give 
up going to the Derby, Ascot or Sandown Park, 
or to the polo or pigeon-shooting at Hurling: 
ham, &c. He would enjoy a run with the 
hounds as much as ever, and a tramp after red- 
deer over the moors, but he would live like an 
honest English gentleman, trying to do some 
good to his fellow-creatures, and never be 
obliged to fear the pure, sweet glance of his 
wife’s eyes. 

**You lazy ! Why didn’t you turn 
up?” And Lor ielding strolled out on to 
the balcony with his hat in his hand, as if 
overcome with the heat. “ Bolton and Tem- 

leton will settle the match with us to-night. 
t is to come off to-morrow at five o’clock, ac- 
cording to the present arrangement.” 

‘*T'm off to-morrow, so you must manage to 
do without me ; perhaps Vivian would take my 
place,” and Alverley lighted another cigar- 
et 


te. 
“Not to be thought of. He can't shoot 
straighter than his own nose, which is as 


crooked as that woman’s bonnet!” nodding to- 


wards a lady who was in a carriage. 
‘*But why are you g to hook it? Bad 
news from England?” 
‘* No, not bad exactly, but I must be there.” 
“ You must behere, onthecontrary. Look here, 
Alverley,” leaning on the balcony, bat turning 
an aggrieved countenance towards his friend, 
“T won’t stand being left in thelurch. We 
may pull off the match a little earlier to oblige 
you, and then you can go by the evening train. 
It’s very good of me, for the sun always does 
for my shooting, and I shan’t see a pigeon if it 
is 


like to-day.” 
“* How soon should I be there?” said Al- 
verley, meditatively. 
“Long before you are wanted, I’ll bet. 


Come and have some dinner, or we shall miss 
our train to Monte Carlo.” 

It was a lovely evening. The soft ripple of 
the tideless sea murmured a loving greeting 
to the slumbering shore. The little children, 
who had ran bare-footed after the miniature 
waves, had been kidna by their nurses and 
put to bed. But whilst the innocent were 
sleeping, the wicked were awake. Outside, the 
stars were shining in silent majesty, but with 
@ warmer ray than in northern » as 
if from their far-off thrones they were inte- 
rested in the fate of the struggling mortals 
below, and striving by their t and sweet- 
ness to woo them to some thought of Heaven. 

Toe air was heavy with the perfume of 
flowers, whilst a breath of wind rustiled the 
wide- leaves of the palms. A ray of 
moo: & rested on the distant summits of 
the Alps, and down in the valley a thousand 
lights were amongst the sha- 
dows ; but in the around, under the 
shade of roses and palms, there were many 
nooks and corners, wh unseen in the 


ere, 
friendly darkness, love’s whispers could be un- 
the crowd. 

“ Stop a moment, Fielding,” said Alverley, 
as in company with several others just arrived 
by the train they reached the plateau in front 

the celebrated ‘Temple of Play.” * Look 


at that view, isn’t it delicious? Paradise re- 
gained, and brought to France, instead of ’— 
with some hesitation—“ Arabia.” 

“If so, the gates of Heaven and hell are 
pretty close together. Turn your back on that, 
and look on this.’’ 

Doors and windows were wide open, streams 
of light and music poured out upon the lawn, 
and under the gaslights were gathered the 
motley crowds, drawn thither from every 
corner of the globe, either by the thirst for 
excitement or the equally insatiable greed of 
gain. The monotonous call of the croupiers, 
the exultant chuckle of the winners, the de- 
spairing groan of the ruined, the idle chit-chat 
of the lookers-on; the music, the laughter, 
and the sighs—all joined together in a con- 
fused medley. A feeling of enon to the 
wretched scene of man’s degr: ion, came 
over Lord Alverley ; and if it had not been for 
his friend, who drew him on, he would willingly 
have stayed outside and smoked a quiet cigar- 
ette amongst the roses. % 

This night, for the first time since his 
earliest boyhood, gambling had lost its zest, 
and he was far from being in his usually 
desperate hurry to see how much he could 
lose. 


Fortune rarely smiled upon him, and he 
more often than not left the gaming-table with 
empty pockets; and yet it had never lost its 
charm until to-night. 

Even as he crossed the threshold} heflooked 
over his shoulder and gave a lingering look at 
the stars. 

Some subtle instinct seemed to draw him 
back, but a was too ~ ae him, and he 
yielded to the pressure of Fielding’s arm. 

“ Confoundedly hot! ” he grambled. 

“Yes; but we shan’t feel it so much after 
the first. There’s Templeton—he looks pretty 
well grilled already. {us make for him. 
be. ~ ! how that woman stinks of patchouli!” 

lbowing his way through the crowd, Lord 
se made a capital pioneer for Alverley. 
who had a constitutional aversion to any vio- 
lent exertion, except in the way of sport. 

By the time he came up to them in his lei- 
surely fashion the preliminaries of the match 
were nearly settled, and Captain Templeton 
was saying, — 

** Bolton has been called by important busi- 
ness to Rome or Paris—I really forget which 
—but he said his friend, Captain Marston, 
would take his place.” 

“Oh, dear, no!” said Alverley, quietly. ‘I 
object to that arrangement !”’ 

Captain Templeton looked surprised, and 
Captain Marston, who was standing close be- 
hind him, stepped forward. 

‘*On what plea, may I ask?” 

“You ned 9 not ask—because you know! ” 
looking at him calmly, from head to foot. 

‘“‘ Marston isa first-rate shot ! ’ and Temple- 
ton looked uneasily from one to the other. 
‘*He beat the American the week before last 
into a cocked hat!” 

* Alverley told me before dinner that he 
wished to start for England to-morrow; so, 
puseee. after all,” said Lord Fielding, ‘‘ we 
-had better put off the match till he comes 


‘« Perhaps so,” said Alverley, not wishing, 
- Violet St. Heliers’ sake, to be drawn too 


“Whether you do or not——” began Mar- 
ston, with a scowl, 

“Don’t make a fool of yourself!” said 
Templeton, in an under-tone. “He's not the 
man to stand any nonsense!” trying to drag 
him away. 

Marston shook him off, and placed himself 
in front of his former friend. 

“IT demand an explanation !” 

“You may—but it is unnecessary.” 

“It is not; and I will have it!” his chest 
heaving with passion. 

“Do you want me to tell the whole room 
what I — of you?” slowly, as if in ex- 

ation. 


** Yes!” in a loud voice, as his excitement 





broke through all bounds, ‘‘ And I’fl teil them 





in return, how, under your own father's roof, 
you made dishonourable love to Miss St. ——’ 

He never got any further, for Alverley sprang 
forward like an enraged tiger, and hit him a 
stinging blow on the mouth, : 

Marston tottered, and would have fallen, but 
for those who were behind, and Fielding seized 
Lord Alverley’s arm in a of iron. 

Women screamed, men pushed eagerly for- 
ward to see what the scuffle was about, and 
even the players cast a glance over their 
shoulders, roused for an instant from the de- 
lirium of play. 

Captain Marston wiped the blood from his 
lip, and looked with flashing eyes at Alveriey, 
who stood ectly calm and com in the 
centre of the crowd, quietly waiting for the 
sequel. 

** After this,” he said, as distinctly as his 
swollen lip would allow him, “ You cannot 
refuse me the satisfaction of a gentleman!” 

Lord Alverley bowed with careless indif- 
ference, , 

“‘No; although I do not consider you one !’” 

Captain Marston turned away without a 
word, though his face was white with sap- 
pressed passion, beckoning to Templeton to 
follow him. 

* Fielding, I know I can trust to you, and 
let it be arranged as quickly as possible ; for, 
come what will, I must start for England to- 
morrow.” 

“ Of course—I’m at ycur service ; but, you 
know, you needn’t fight him. Duelling is an 
exploded idea! ” 

“In England—but not here: I couldn’t 
show my face in Nice or Cannes, or any of 
these places, if I let it pass. Besides,”’ with a 
frown, “ they might have thought it true! ’’ 

“ And it wasn’t?” with a quick look into his 
f 


ace, 

“ It was the foulest lie that was ever spoken ! 
The girl "—somewhat hoarsely—“ is an ’ 
more fit for Heaven than earth. Come out of 
this stifling hole. I'm nearly choking!” 

He s for a moment in perfect silence 
contemplating the scene before him. The 
earth had never seemed so fair to him before. 
What was there in this night of all others 
that gave it its special charm? Perhaps it was 
because it might be his last ! 





CHAPTER XLIII. 

Tue last ball of the season attracted an 
enormous crowd to Hyde Park-gardens, and 
carriage after carriage set down its burden of 
fashion and frivolity at Lady Augusta 
Craven’s hospitable doors. 

The masculine element preponderated to an 
unusual degree, for a whisper had passed from 
club to club that a new heiress was to make 
fortane that might have belonged to Princess 

ight. have a Pri 

out of the Arabian Nights, and a face such asan 
artist might have seen in. his dreams, but 
never been able to realise‘on canvas. Beauty 
and ‘riches combined ! Such an “ ensemble" was 
not to be met with every day of the week. 
The impecunious flirt began to reckon his 
chances, as he fastened his glittering “ soli- 
taire” in the centre of his diaphanous shirt ; 
the confirmed bachelor began to reflect that, 
after all, matrimony might have its consola- 
tions; and every male that was fortunate 
enough to get an invitation, either through 
personal. acquaintance or the interest of 
friends, resolved to come and look at the prize, 
whether he had a hope of winning it or no— 
even if a prior engagement imperatively called 
him elsewhere. 

The two sisters were dressed exactly alike 
in cream-coloured tulle, spangled with pearls, 
cream-coloured satin bodices profusely med 


them, to prevent 
constant mistakes by their partners ; so Ru 
bad chosen yellow roses for her flowers; 
Violet the darkest red. 

Violet was bending over a bouquet of ex. 
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nisite roses, when her sister came in to see if 

9 were ready. 

‘* Who sent you those flowers?” she asked 
at once, stooping to bury her own face in their 
fragrance. “If Sir Arthur had not thought 
of me, I should have had to buy mine for 
myself !”’ 

“Mr. Jerningham always su 
bouquet,’’ with a fleeting bl 


sigh. 

K? Indeed ! that looks very suspicious ; I shall 
keep my eyes wide open to-night. Come along, 
I think we are rather late! ’’ leading the way 
to the door, 

‘“‘ He is not coming—neither he nor any of the 
party. Aunt Augusta thinks that the old 
general, Lady Chester’s father, who has been 
dying for the last twelve months somewhere 
down at Cannes, has at last made up his mind 
to finish it off. I wish he had done it long 
ago; any time but just now ’—very ruefully. 

‘Yes, you are disappointed, and so am I,” 
rejoined Ruby. It was impogsible to say 
more, for they were followed down the stairs 
by an admiring concourse of maids; and yet 
there were many questions which Ruby was 
longing to ask, for she had begun to suspect 
that Captain Marston was already supplanted 
by® her own old friend, Harold Jerningham. 
She smiled to herself, as she remembered that 
there was a time when she had infinitely pre- 
ferred him to his brother, till somehow, by 
that irresistible charm of his—against her 
own wishes and sternest resolations—Lord 
Alverley had stolen the heart out of her breast 
and made it for ever his own. 

Would he ever come back to claim it? She 
thought he would, and the thought gave a 
joyous animation to her beauty, in which her 
sister’s for that night at least was wanting. 

The rooms were brilliantly lighted, and 
decked with flowers of every description ; 
the floor was perfect, the music entrancing ; 
admiring glances met hers on every side. 
Wherever she went crowds of men followed 
her steps, made happy by a smile or a word, 
or the privilege of holding either fan or 
bouquet if they cculd not obtain a dance. 

After her long seclusion from the world— 
after the long, weary days of poverty and 
neglect—the change was delightfal, and she 
enjoyed it with the easy abandon of a child. 

The humble governess at Chester Chase, 
who had been obliged to put on her own skates 
and travel second-class, and take the lowest 
seat at every feast, transformed as if by the 
wand of Cinderella’s fairy into the Beauty of 
a London ball-room ; sought after by the rich, 
the blasés and the noble, as well as by every 
other man who had eyes in his head and 
pulses to be quickened, by the sight of her 
charms, 

Lady Augusta watched her niece with a 
gratified smile. ‘I knew she would be a suc- 
cess, by the very way in which she held her 
head, eo differently to the ordinary run of 
girls. I wish the Chesters had been here to- 
night!” 

‘* Miss St. Heliers, I hope you haven’t for- 
gotten me?” said an eager voice, without a bit 
of the fashionable drawl of London society. 

‘* Forgotten you ! No, Mr. Graves,” and Raby 
put her hand in his with her sweetest smile, 
‘** You remind me too forcibly that pride must 
have a fall,” 

_“*T never was so ashamed of myself in my 
life, but it is cruel of you to remind me of it 
directly. I was told I should see you here to 
night, so I gave up a race-meeting on purpose, 
Don’t you think you owe me a dance for that? ” 
stretching out his hand for the card, which was 
dangling from her fan. 


“Tf Lowe I cannot pay, so it will make no 
difference! ” 

“Oh,. yes, it will, because then I can claim 
the first chance. You don’t look as if London 
sir disagreed with you,” looking down at her, 
with open admiration in his eyes. ‘ But 
‘where have you been hiding all this while?” 

‘*How can you tell I was hidden, if you | 
never came to seek? ”’ 


lies me with a 
, followed by a 





‘‘ Therecan be no hunt if the fox won’t come 
out of his hole.” 

“You will certainly be too late, if you wait 
to order your horse until you see his brush.” 

“I should have waited for nothing,’’ he began 
eagerly, but broke off: ‘‘ Mrs Upton sent you 
- 1d of messages—but I’ve forgotten them 

Pe Just likea man! A ee op nothing 
of a message—a woman every ., 

“Some 2 peciall , from 
oR to men—are worth their weight in 
go ise 

‘*I hope a little more, as breath weighs 
nothing.” 

“I am such a fool, but you know what I 
mean; for instance, if you sent me a message 
by a fellow, and he didn’t deliver it, I would 
8 le him on the spot.” 

“ What spot?” with a smile. “If he didn’t 
give it, you would know nothing about it.” 

‘* He would know something about it, when 
I found it out. Miss St. Heliers, you can’t 
mean to treat an old friend so shabbily as to 
leave him entirely out of the ran?” 

** No; when I come across my uncle I will 
ask him to have ‘an extra’ on purpose—when 
the dowagers go in to supper.” 

‘“ Thanks!’ with a grateful glance, as the 
Marquis of Merehaven came up to claim his 
partner. 

The two sisters danced opposite to one an- 
other, in a set of Lancers. To Ruby it seemed 
like a dream, as she moved forward with a 
happy smile on her lips, and met Violet’s eyes. 
They had been separated so long, and passed 
through such depths of misfortune, that it was 
difficult to realize that the whole bright pageant 
would not pass away, like the transformation 
scene of a pantomine, and leave them in their 
hamble domicile at Chatterton-street, with 
anxious thoughts about the batcher’s: bill, or 
other prosaic details. As they passed each 
other in the act of crossing over, Lord Mere- 
haven smiled. 

‘** Your sister is very liké you,”’ he said, ‘* but 
yet there is a difference.” 

‘‘ Yes; Violet’s hair is not quite the same 
shade as mine, and her eyes are darker.” 

“Then your lashes mast be longer; but I 
was not thinking of them—that isto say,” with 
a laugh, “I was not talking of them. Your 
sister looks as if something had passed—and 
you as if something were to come—the one 
regretfal—the other expectant.” 

“ Of what?” 

“Ah!” with a shake of his close-cropped 
head. ‘‘I haven’t theclue. You might tell 
me, but of course you won't.” 

“Perhaps I cannot tell myself. Iam very 
happy to night, and that is enough for me.” 

‘“« Enough | I should think so—it is more than 
half the world can say. Have you dropped 
down from the skies, and brought some of their 
brightness with you? ”’ 

“No; but I have come from vegetating in 
the country, and #his is a pleasant contrast.”’ 

‘A contrast! yes. Some people might prefer 
the buttercups.” 

‘* Yes, if they couldn’t get them—only. then.” 

‘Of course, the greatest charm lies in the 
unattainable, I should like to be lying at your 
feet in a dewy hayfield at the present moment, 
with a breath of fresh air in our faces,” wiping 
his forehead, to show how much he was in need 
of it, ‘*and nobody else to get in my way.” 

“The dewy hayfield would be rather damp, 
and sure to leave a legacy of aches and 
spiders.” 

“ You will not let me be romantic, even when 
I try in obedience to a certain spell, I find in 
you, to be so against the grain.” 

“ Never try against the grain—you are sure 
not to succeed,”’ smiling at his efforts to get 
through tbe crowd. 

‘* When I try with the grain, and with the 
whole strength of my will into the bargain—do 
you think there is any chance?” looking down 
into her eyes, in a way that he meant to be 
especially fascinating. 

‘It depends upon what you try for. 





Choose 





an easy object, and you need take but very little 
trouble to win it!” 

‘* Easy things are sure to be so confoundedly 
uninteresting,” his eyes roaming towards a 
group of girls, who were watching his every 
movement or gesture with the liveliest interest. 
I should like to try after something I was not 
so sure of. Even a tiger-hunt would lose its 
ae if you knew exactly where to find 

e r.’ 

‘** Then you must take some trouble, that is 
all,’’ with a careless indifference that nettled 
his pride. 

“IT shall?” emphatically. ‘“ Shall you ride 
in the Row to-morrow ?” 

“No, I haven’t found a horse to suit me.’’ 

** May I call in the afternoon?” 

on me may leave a card, but we are sure to 

out.” 

‘Are you never in to five o’clock tea?” 
eagerly. 

“Yes, very often, and intimate friends drop 
in as they P ease.” 

* May I forestall a hoped-for intimacy and 
do the same?” ‘ 

“This is my aunt’s house ; you must ask 
her leave, not mine,” slowly unfarling her 


“Give me yours, and that will be half the 
battle.” 

‘-T have nothing to do with it.” 
you that brought me, you 


“It would be 
must know that! 

“ How could I bring you?” with a smile, 
“if I never said come?” 

‘* By the force of involuntary attraction.’’ 

** Miss St. Heliers, this dance is mine,’ and 
Archie Graves a extended his arm, as 
the first bars of the longed-for extra floated 
through the now half empty room. The 
Marquis stood aside with a frown of mortifica- 
tion. It was absurd to be thrown over by a 
fellow whom he didn’t know by sight, and who 
clearly wasn’t in his set? Any other girl in 
the room would have jumped at the chance of 
a prolonged flirtation with ‘‘the best match” - 
of the season ; but heiresses always gave them- 
selves such infernal airs. Reflecting thus, he 
lounged against the doorway in a pronounced 
fit of the sulks, whilst the two objects of his 
displeasure floated round the room in happy 
enjoyment of ample space. 

“Our steps go very well together, but we 
mustn’t be too proud of ourselves like we were 
on the ice,” and Ruby, utterly exhausted by 
the unusual exertion, after her quiet life 
during the past year, stopped still, and leant 
against the framework of one of the windows, 
as if for support. 

** You are tired out, let us come on to the 
balcony; ’’ and Archie, alarmed at her paleness, 
carried her off at once into the ioealeaen of 
the starlit night outside. Some more 
adventurous spirits had stolen down into the 
procene below, and the balcony for the time 

ing was deserted. 

Ruby scarcely knew why, but as she raised 
her tired eyes to the tranquil sky, her thoughts 
flew far away to her once discarded lover. 
Where was he now? Thinking of her perha ps 
‘as a heartless girl, who had not known her 
own mind, when the game was in her hands. 

A lady came out of the ballroom with her 
partner, and after talking about the heat of 
the room, the pretty effect of the lights in the 
distance, &c., retired again within the lace 
curtains, 

‘Miss Deyncourt,” said Archie Graves, as 
soon as she had disappeared. “She wasdown 
at Chester Chase last Christmas, and there 
was a report that she was going to marry poor 
Alverley. I almost wonder that she is here 
to-night, but they say that she has a golden 
nugget instead of a heart. I do like a woman 
to have a soft point somewhere.” 

‘If she were head over ears in love with 
him,’ said Ruby, rather amused, ‘‘ that is no 
reason why she should stay away from a dance 
because his octogenarian grandfather had at 
last made up his mind to die.” 

“ His grandfather!” in surprise, ‘I had not 
heard of that.” 
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“That. is: why Lady Clementine and: Mr. 
Jerningham are not here. I thought of course: 
you khew.. I was-terribly disappointed, for I 


body of: 
with as 
* Yes; very: much,’ with agrave, preoccupied | 


air, * You always did seem somebodyrofiims 
Fortance tome; thongh—the:tin has .madé no 
c J 


‘Then you are different to the reste of: thé: 
world, Poor Iaady Chester was-always' kind 
to me. I wonder if‘ she:feele her father’s 
death very much!” 

‘I should think-her’ton:had: put it.out of | 
her mind ,’? | 

‘Why ?” with a convulsive start; “has he 
been.doing anything extraordinary ?” 

Before he could answer the butler pulled 
aside the: lace curtmins, and peered into \the 
dim light. 

‘*Miss Ruby?” he said, doubtfally. 

‘* Here,” she answered, with a sudden pang 
in her: heart, as she: guessed it mast; be a 
messenger of evil. . 

“A boy brought this,” holding out a smadk 
packet on a silver«<tray. -‘ He saya he;<has 
travelled night and day to bring it here/im. 
time, and he was delayed by going. down, first 
to. Sunnydale.’’ 

In an instant she knew what i# was; and the 
lights:in the park below seemed to: danee! be- 
fore her eyes. She tore open the papers in 
eager, fri ed: haste, and, ont) rolled ‘the 
serpent ring:! 

‘* He's dyiagil”’ she gasped, locking up with / 
startled: eyes. ‘‘ He promised to, send it me. 
Taka me to him,” holding-out, her hands. like 
a child: ‘Oh, Heaven! I mnstfbe there!” 
Aud then, earth and.sky and:twinkling lights, 
vanished, ané shesank upon the nearest seat 
in a dead faint, Adverley’s. message. had 
reached her, but: was it not too late? 


(To be continteed.) 








FACETLA: 


‘“« Papa,” said a jealous little boy, “ I do wish 
you would pat Alice down.” ‘ Why, don’t you 
like to have mehold:her?” ‘ Yes,’ waathe 
reply; “but I’m afraid you'll drop her.” 

“Yes,” sqid Fenderson, ‘I’ve got quite: an 
ear for music,” ‘ You have quite an ear, sure: 
enough,” said Fogg, “ but I wasn’tisure it was: 
for music. I-.didn’t know but it was intended 
for a windmill,” 

An old‘ gentlemen without tact, on meeting 
some ladies whom he had known as girls in 
his boyhood, cordially remarked, “‘ Bless me! 
how time fftes.. Let~ me ses, its thirty-two 
years come next April since we used fo go to 
school together. I was a liftle chap then, you 
remember, and you were fine young women.” 
The old man could never understand why his 
cordial greeting was received ‘so coldly. 

Rey. Mr, Goon recently attended a masked 
ball, and the next day he met Mrs. Jones and 
her husband. “Ah, Mr. Good, you were at 
the bal masqné,”’ said the lady. ‘Yes, I was 
there.” ‘“ Masked?” ‘Oh;.yes, of course,” 
“How did you go?” ‘*As a Christian, worn 
down and weary,’ and he heaved a sigh. 
‘*Ahem,” said Mr. Jones, sotto voce, “the dis- 
guise must have been very complete.” 


A cLERGymAx at Oambridge preached: a ser- 
mon which one of his auditors highly cqm- 
mended, ‘‘ Yes,” said aigentleman who: stood 
by, “it was a good sermon, butihestole it,’ 
This was told the preacher. He resented it, 
and called on the gentleman toretract whathe 
said. ‘‘Iam not,’ replied the accuser, ‘ very 
apt to retract my words; but in this instance 
I will. I said you had stolen the sermon; I 
find I was wrong; for, on returning/home, and 
referring to the book whence I thought it was 
taken, I found it still there.” 





Anz the imagimary pictures one sees in) the 
glowing coals an evidence that thefire draws 
well? 


“ Teyeaery was puzdledowhat tode fot the. 


best; said. our’ owt Mrs.-Ramsbotlian “I 


"Y Wee. quite *on: the corns of a duenna,’ asthe 
saying is!” to 


Votatizz, Friend—“Hulloa! What's the 
matter ‘old man? Tdothache?* Put-tt-t-t ! 
Have. it out! If it’ was mine, T’a* have—’” 
Sufférer—‘‘Tt it-was yours? Yes, so would I! 
[Exit; groaning-] 7 

Scenz, village.school. Lady Visitor (t0.4 
very dirty child) :—‘‘ Jane, why don’t you come 
with, a clean face to sehool?’’ Jane (after same 
hesitation) :——‘‘ Please, ma’am, mither, canna 


| spare.me ony saft-water, and she wonna hae 


me use hard, for it cracks ma-skin.’’ 

‘Do youl hear, thie ?’” cried: Mrs,. Bascom, 
reading, “‘The excessive death-ratein Spain 
is owing largely to the, uncleanly, habits ofthe 

. Thousands of Spawiards have never 
ed. since they; were born.’, No. wo 
the poor creatures are; dark complexioned |” 

‘“ Ir was the finest dinner Lever:sat down to 
—the finest'that any man ever sat: down to,’ 
said an eminent. politician, the other day. 
“What did'you have to-eat?” asked # friend. 
‘Why; nothing: at all; we just talked and 
drank, and drank, and drank.” 

A crrt seven or eight yesrs*old slipped 
down, the other day, and as she’ was picking: 
h “up & pedestrian said: ‘Don’t cry, 
dear.” “‘ Wii's going to?’ she sttarply de- 
manded, as she rose up. “I when @ 
girl has got her mother’s shaw! on‘she ain't 
going to let anybody Know she’s hurt.” 

Oxz of Guibollard’s friends called to see him 
very early the other morning. , After having 
knocked several times,, the door was at last 
opened.. ‘ Well,” said he, ‘“‘ I have knocked a 
long while,”—“Oh, I heard you,” replied 
Guibollard, “bat I slept so well: that I 
hesitated about. waking up,” 

CHILDREN are sometimes philesophers, and 
just. as able to draw.an inference as. older peo- 
ple. “Now,, William,” said a coaxing mother, 
“TI don’t like to take medicine any more than 
you do, but I just make upimy, mind.to do it.” 
The scion of genius looked up. through his 
tears, and replied, ‘‘ And, mother, I just. make; 
my mind that I won’t,; and.I.den’t.”’ 

A GENTLEMAN who had taken the right: of 
shooting over a moor in Ayrshire at a high 
rent, bagged only two brace the firetday. After 
counting the price, he grumblingly remarked: 
to the tenant of the moor'that the birds had 
cost him two guineas'the brace. The tenant 
very innocently replied: ‘‘ A weel, sir, ye may 
be thanfa’ ye hnre? gotten sae few o’ them. 
They’re far too dear.” 

“Pi’s a long way ahead of Wiggin’s,” said’ 
Melancthon, to one of Mr, Marrowfat’s 

ts, as they were examining the pictures 
in the parlour after dinner. “Your father is a 
very clever man,” politely obseryed the gentle- 
man to whom the remark was addressed. 
‘Yes,’ continued the'garrulous boy, “ he can 
tell when there’s a storm coming every time, 
by just-looking in ma’e face.” 

‘© No, aunt,” said young Folkstone, “ I don’t 
get.on.well at all with Clara. And, by the 
way, there’s one thing I don’t like ; I’m afraid 
the puts chalk on her face.” “Oh, that’s 
nothing,’ replied Aunt Goodwin, laughing. 
*“A nice soldier you would make, now, 
wouldn’t you? If you can’t face powder 
George, how can you expect ever to get into 
an engagement? ”’ 


Mapa Z., an old society belle who is past 
sixty, is ineonsolable at. the death of her 
mother, who has just passed away at the age 
of eighty-nine. One of her friends tries to 
calm her sorrow a little by saying to her, 
“Yes, it is a very cruel lossfor you.” ‘Ah, 
a hundred times more cruel than you can 
imagine. Just think, while she lived I could 
still say, ‘My mother,’ and that made me look 
and feel twenty years younger!” 





Praertcs Mages Pznvect.—Troe, but a man 
can continue to drop a hot plate as readily the 
firatitime trying.as the second. 

“Wi hear. a: —— abont ce pana 
8 lation” ' ‘ rage generally. comes 
abvir dhecepsoue tion ; 


“ Wat are you writing such a big hand:far, 
Paer« , deéyou see that my grandmother 
is date; and I’m ‘writing'# loudletter tovher.” 

Az a.school the question. was asked : ‘‘ What 
sort’ of a bed ig a down bed?” ‘A little boy 
answered: '‘ It’s a bed'om the ffdor, sir.” 

** Don’r you think, Bessie, that you conld love 
me;slittle?””. And Bessie paar with her 
most engaging smile: ‘‘ Yes, Fred, a very 
liktled® aging 

“Turvy, tell: me you have had some mone: 
left you,” said. Brown. ‘ Yes,’ said Smit 
sadly, “itleft me long ago.” 

“What are you going to do when you grow 
up, if'yew don’t know how to cipher?” asked a 
teacher of a rather slow boy. ‘‘I'm going to 
be a schoolmaster; and make-the boys do the: 
ciphering,’* was the reply. 

‘‘ Mapa,” cynically obeerved a gentleman to 

& leader of fashion, TT eofian doesn’t seam: to 
be..as;much of, a. ‘clinging vine’ as she once 
was.” —‘ That’s because of the extreme inse- 
curity of the manly oak,” returned.the lady, 
‘ Wwar agonies! must the peet haveendured 
who, writing ofihis love, assertedithat he 
‘‘ kissed her under the sitent stars,” ard found 
the compositor -had made himideclare that-he 
‘‘ kicked her under ‘the cellag stairs !” 


Sar the sailor to his sweetheart: “*T know 
that, ladies care little about nautical matters, 
but if you had your choice of a ship, what kind 
of one would you prefer?” She cast down 
her, eyes, blushed, and whispered; ‘A little 
smack,” 

“Heng, we are, within a quarter of a mile of 
land! ’’ was the joyful cry-of the captain of an 
ocean steamer to his grumbling pennere. 
“ Where? Which. way is it?” ‘‘ Anywhere 
down there,’ said.the captain, pointing down- 
ward; ‘the lead. gives us.two hundred and 
twenty fathoms.of water, and the land comes 
slap up against. the brine,” 


A urrrnz fellow of five, going along the 
street, is sto by a kind-hearted gentleman, 
who says: * are you going, my little 
man ?”—* To sehool.”—* what doyou do 
at school? You leara to read? ”—‘*No.”’— 
—*To write? "—‘No.”—“Ts count?”— 
“No”’—" What do. you do? “I wait for 
school to. be let out.” 


Two. old. schoolfellows met in a drawing: 
room for the first time in many years. “ How 
old are you now, and what are you upto?” 
asked one,—“ Forty years, plenty of money, 
and a bachetér,” replied the other.—* Ah, my 
boy ; you are wrong in remaining a bachelor; 
itis a very sad,condition ; you are alone, and 
no one cares for you.”—‘*O, yes, yes, my 
friend; we always have our creditors!” 

Bors Sotn.—A stylish young man escorted a 
couple of equally stylish girls over.a very large 
hotel the other day. When the party had 
arrived at the top of the stairs one of the girls 
dropped her silk umbrella, which slid clear 
down to the bottom. The young man started 
down after it, and just then a portly and 
nesnelees old JS magpne came. waddlin 
down. the hall, ing everybody he met i 
they had seen the cabman who was to come 
after him at four o’clock, Just for the fun 
of the thing,-the girls directed him to-the 
young man at the bottom of the stairs, and 
the old gentleman charged down on him with 
“ Here, you, why didn’t you have my cab to 
time as you promised?” The youngman was 
8 for » moment, until he saw the girls 
gi g, and took in the situation. Then he 
arose equal to the emergency, and replied, 
“* Oh, I’m not the cabman ; I just came down 
to have a little fun with those two barmaids 
up'there.’’ He will have torend the umbrella 
home by post now. 
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SOCTETY. 


Mrs. Craycrort, sister of Sir John Franklin, 
who spent, nearly, the whole of her fortune in 


sending. outiexpeditions, to the Arctie regions: 


in search of her lost brother, died recently at 
Dorking, aged ninety. 

Suvenan ofthe Members of the House of 
Commons .have presented Inspector Denning 
with a handsome album in purple morocco, 
mounted in gold, and. bearing his. monogram, 
also in gold: 

As to whether Spent will open the Inter- 
national Fisheries Exhibition is still a matter 
for conjecture. The. personal desire of her 
Majesty to rm eo mene if , ~ = 
able, is: very great; and” may possibly 
sufficient to surmount all difficulties. 

Ar the grand military chess tournament 
with living pieces the chessmen, by permission 
of the Major-General Commanding the Home 
District,. will be represented by non-com- 
missioned, and. men of the Household 
Brigades. The Prince and Princess of Wales 
have:promised to attend one day during the 
tournament. 

Tire Prince of Wales-has presented Prince 
Wilhelm of earmeny with the original costume 
of a Scottish chief of the twelfth. century. 
This. dress was worn by the Prince at a 
costume: ball given a few days ago at Potsdam 
by. the -officers. of the. Prussian Guards 
quartered ‘there. 

Tennis: fever has. set in strongly among the 
Americans’in Paris-and has- attracted: the 
attention’ of aristocratic male Paris. The 
French ladies do not admire the 


is rade:and: rough, they say, and ma: for 
a -school-girk, Be that-asit may, the 
greatest. pl 


was: shown in witnessing a 
recent match between the various American 
young ladies, who.showed great skill. 

ToEre were many ‘lovely-toilettes worn at 
the we of the Hon. Rhona Tollemaché 
with Mr. Wood. Mauve.seemed'to be emble- 
matically chosen by the ladies.of the family, 
as nearly all wore its most becoming shades. 
The Tollemache family is well known to be 
one of the most solidly wealthy amongst us, 
and it isno wonder that riches still flow in. 
For instance, Beatrice, wife ofthe Hon, Lionel 
Tollemache, finds herself in possession of about 
£90,000 as one of the heiresses of her father, 
Lord Egerton of Tatton, whose will, lately 
proved, is an example» that-heads of~ great 
families do sometimes think of and care for the 
interests. of younger, children and daughters. 

Bricuroey people, who were-wise and anxious 
for the comfort and pleasure of their visitors, 
wanted to have half-a:dozen seats with glass 
sheltering sersens on the Esplanade. After 
much. consideration the Town Council have 
come to. the conclusion that compromise is the 
essence of wisdom, and :have neither. refused 
entirely nor granted 'fally; but: have promised 
four seats. If the fashionable people who 
patronice London-super-Mare, and are the 
arbitrators of its very existence, wanted it they 
ought to have the parade covered with glass 
from one end to the other. 


A ‘very stylish wedding was that of Mr. 
Herbert Woods, 16th (Queen’s) Lancers, and 
Miss Preston, youngest daughter of Sir John 
Preston, which took ‘place at St. James’s, 
Belfast,on April12. The bride wore ivory 
satin, made plain with a thick ruche at the 
edge of the skirt; and the long train well-draped 
at the back, A wreath of real orange blossoms 
and ieee merge and a tulle veil, with large 
diamond star, the gift of the bridegroom. She 
carried a bouquet of exquisite flowers. The 
bridesmaids wore skirts of nun’s veiling, 
flounced to the waist. and edged with lace, 
Louis XVI. coats of cream moiré, large hats 
with bunches of lace and real Maréchal Neil 
roses; each carried a basket of the same 
flowers with maidenhair fern. They wore gold 
horseshoe brooches with bars across, the gift 
of the bridegroom. 


j8 instracti 





STATISTICS. 


Swaxres anp Witp Beasts m Inp1a.—As: 
many as 20,000 deaths are stated to occur 
annually in India from snake-bites, and 
since 1870 from 150,000 to 200,000 persons have 
perished in this way. India possesses more 
deadly snakes than any other country, and 
the bite of the cobra is-often fatal within half- 
an-hour, In the year 1880, 212,776 serpents of 
all kinds were destroyed, and rewards, amount- 
ing in all to 11,663 rupees, were paid to their 
destroyers. 


ParuAMEeNTARY Exzcrorns.—There is,2 grand 
total of 2,632,223 eleetors in the English and 
Welsh constituencies, 966,631 in the counties, 
1,651,761 in the cities‘and boroughs, and! 13,831 
in the Universities. In Ireland the clectors 
are 226,511, of whom 164,679 are in the counties, 
57,784 in the cities and a and 4,048 in 
Dublin University. In Scotland the total is 
322,967, the counties claiming 99,346, the 
burghs 210,858, and the Universities 12,763. 
Thus the total number of electors in the three 
kingdoms is 3,181,701. 





GEMS. 


Trust not him that seems a. saint. 

Smrrrictry, of all things, is the hardest to be 
copied, 

Apvicz is seldom welcome. 
it most take it-least. 


Prosprnity is no just. scale; adversity is the 
only balance to weigh friends: 


Dury cannot be neglected without harm to 
those who practice as well as to those who 
suffer the neglect. 

Precert is instruction that is written in | 
sand, and washed away by. the tide; example 
on engraved on the rock. 


Those who need 





| 


HOUSEHOLD: TREASURES. 


Lemon Pres,—Line two deep tin plates with 
a paste rolled very thin: Set in.a cool place 
until the filling is made. Beatto a froth three 
teacupfuls of sugar, the rind and juice-of three 
lemons, and: the yolks of nix-o98® 5 then beat 
the whites to a stiff froth stir into the 
sugar and other ingredients with three table- 
8 ls of milk, Fill the two plates. with 
this mixture, and bake in a moderate oven 
forty-five minutes. Thorough beating of the 
mixture and. the slow baking are absolutely 
necessary to the success of the dish. 


Srewep Fisu.—Cut up some soles, whiting, 
cod, or any other fish, flour and fry them in 
hot fat; slice an onion and fry that also, then 

at them both together in a stewpan with a 
fenels of sweet herbs, and just cover them with 
water: Season to tasts with salt, pepper, 
pounded mace, and a.clove or two. Add 
sufficient flour to thicken the gravy, and. a 
couple of aponntale of mushroom catsup; stew 

ently until thoroughly cooked, and serve in a 

eep dish with some-forcemeat balls made 
from the trimmings of the fish. 


German pudding sauce is made of three 
eggs, half a cupful of water, a-cupful of sugar, 
one ul of butter and three of brandy. 
At ful of van: ila extract can be substi- 
tuted for the liquor. The sugar and water are 
boiled in a saucepan for a apeie of an houg. 
The yolks of the. eggs are beaten and stirred 
into this syrup. The saucepan is next pub 
into another basin containing hot water, and 
the mixture is beaten with a whisk till it begins 
to thicken ; then the butter. is to be added, and 


the y and whites of the eggs beaten to a 
stiff froth. With a minute’s stirring the sauce 
is finished. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Axsence or Mixn.—The sister of an eminent 
clergyman, accompanying her brother to a 
dinner party, entirely forgot that. she was not, 
at her own table, and apologized for the 
abominably bad. dinner, She was. “quite 
ashamed” to see such a dinner sent to a 
table. The lady, of the house. did not enjoy 
‘the blunder as much as the guests. 


Tae Ctosm or 4 Danise Weppree.— Wedding 
festivities are growing-léz:s hearty and more 
formal even in the rural parts of all countries 
where heart and feeling are not crushad out by 
formality... When a wedding-morning comes 
in. a little Danish town or village, the, bells 
ring, the charch is decorated. with fresh 
flowers and green boughs; and the pealing 
organ tells. of: the coming joy. At. last-the 
bridal party comes in gay attire, adorned with 
garlands of flowers. The bride advances; the 
groom stands: beside, The minister pro- 
nounces the words and rea¢gives their plighted 
troth, witnessing the contract between the two. 
1 at, the.old. home all is, merriment and 
joy. Theglass: sparkles with wine; and health 
and happiness are wished to the bride and the 
husband’ of her choice. The moment comes 
at last when she is to leave the home of her 
youth, the care of her parents. The guests 
have all departed, and at last the bride, her 
cheeks, wet with tears, looks her last. on the old 
home, where the words of greeting are still 
affixed; and the horses bear-her away from 
sobbing mother. and the sterner father, whose 
eyes-are: moistened with unshed tears. 

Sianc.— Where. does all the slang come 
from:? Children deal in it largely; yet'itis not 
born’ with children. But they learn to-lisp it 
before kn its. meaning, Why parents 


| should allow this is beyond comprekension. 
| No: parent lives who, if not, educated and 


cultivated himself, does not desire andin some 


| degree expect that his child will be some day. 


And yet how few are the parents who, by using 
slang themselves, do not constantly teach 
their children this most slovenly of all 
intellectual or verbal habits, Children learn 
nearly everything they know. by imitation, and. 
he has.to. be @ most repulsive father. who is 
not taken by his child for a model, How can 
a slangy mother expect any other result than 
slangy children—and how can they expect 
otherwise, when they are people of even mode- 
rate sense, than that this vice will have to be 
cured. in school at. great cost of time to the 
pupil and effort to the teacher, or else that the 
child. wilk all his life be disfigured and be- 
littled by it. Why, then, should any parents 
be so careless. of their children’s interest or 
their own pride as not to think of the harm 
they are doing them by using: slang before 
them-—or why, if they do think of it, are they 
so orael ‘as: knowingly to teach them in the 
vice ? 


SwatLows.—For many ages the swallow has 
been known in all parts of England, so that 
the veriest Londoner would feel insulted if 
assumed not to know a swallow when he saw 
it. Asa matter of fact, however, the dwellers 
in the country themselves are by no means to 
be trusted, as: those who register earliest 
appearances of certain birds have only too good 
cause to know. The ordinary swallow whose 
appearance is signalized from one quarter or 
anether about Lady-Day every year is nearly 
always. the sand-martin, which arrives in 
England a fortnight or three weeks before the 
swallow. The sand-martin is the smaller of 
the two, and. of a predominant mouse colour. 
Tha and tail. are shorter than those of 
the true swallow, and it is also remarkable for 
a lower and less powerful flight, The presence 
of steel blue colour in the swallow’s plumage 
should usually suffice to distinguish it, but 
where a. poor light prevents recognition by 
coloar its 1 outer tail feathers, extending 
considerably beyond the closed winger, will 
serve to identify it, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Bessiz.—It is not advisable entirely to discard warm 
clothing in this climate till the middle of May. 


R. W. 8.—The magistrate has no jurisdiction over pro- 
perty above the value of £15. . 


D.—When the dinfier is ready, and the last guest has 
arrived, the butler comes in and announces the dinner. 


ELLEN. — bathing them with weak spirits and 
water. If does not avail consult a medical practi- 
tioner at once, : 


B. Y¥.—The silver wedding is the twenty-fifth anniver™ 
sary of the marriage ; the golden wedding the fiftieth 
anniversary. 


O, N.—The host goes in first to dinner with the lady 
for whom the dinner is given. The hostess comes last 
with the gentleman whom she wishes to honour. 

CanTaB.—The line “Music hath charms to sooth the 
savage breast,” occurs in Congreve’s Marianne; or, the 
Mourning Bride, act iv. sc. i. 

Sipyey P.—1. Apply at the head.quarters of the corps. 
2., Yes, sev 3. There is no particular limit. Any one 
over eighteen would be accepted. 

E. F.—The wife is entitled to one third of her hus- 
band’s mal property, but in the case mentionéd the 
freehold goes to the heir-at-law. . 

D. T. B.—The lady is the best judge, and evidently 
thinks very little of you, or would not sntib you so per- 
sistently. Your persistence is admirable, but we are 

ess, i 


W. Russeri.—All depends on the ability of. the per- 
former, and whether the rmance, is a speciality or 
not. A performer of ordinary skill, however, can com- 
mand a very good salary. , 

D. L. 8.—You are rather young to marry, and possibly 

ur quarrel may be tnale ep fh due time, if you ac- 

owledge your fault. You have behaved very badly. 
The young lady has good cause to give you up. 
Rosesvup.—1. Both trades are good, and skilful work 


men get very fair wages. The youth should be ren- 
ticed at as‘early an age as ible. 2. Writing food, 
but a little too’ small to be f lable. 


8. W.—You are right. Some ladies say they might a3 
well be outof the world as out of the fashion, but if the 
new style of bonnet makes you ‘‘look.a perfect fright ” 
you are perfectly justified in not wearing one. 


Beatrice.—The young man will get over his anger. 
Do not allow yourself to be greatly troubled, Be polite 
afid friendly whén you meet him, and friendly relations 
will soon be restored. 


J.C.—1. A gentleman as a rule takes ‘his opera-hat 
into a theatre with him. 2. Ata ball or dinner his hat 
would be left in an ante-room. : 3. You cannot dance 
with any lady without an introduction. 


. Exs:e F.—Write to the gentleman and request him to 
return the volumes. In case he neglects to do so, get 
one of your male relatives to call upon him for them. ‘Do 
sam be at all timid or delicate about demanding yotr 
books. 


8. M, (Londonderry).—Your lot is, no doubt, a hard 
one, but we must counsel patience, as you are so. yo 
and inexperienced in the world. In two or three years 
time you will be better able to start for hme ut at 
present have no alternative but to stay where you are. 


Rope-sPInNER.—1. There is, we believe, a work on the , 
subject in Weale’s Series. Write to the = 4 
Messrs. Crosby, Lockwood and Co., Stationers’ Hall-court, 
London, 2. There is no special work, but any good treatise 
on harmony will supply you with the informaticn. 

Capo.—The story “ Emerald and Ruby with a Diamond 
Heart” commenced in No. 349 and ended in No. 366, 
post free two shillings and three half-pence. “ Faithful 
Margaret” commenced in No. 353 and ended in No. 369, 
post free two shillings. 


Erriz.—It would be a good plan to ascertain this 


yeung man’s intentions. If he means to marry he 
should p' at once, and unless be is a suitor for your 
hand, you better give up his company, at re- 


ceive him merely as a friendly acquaintance, and occa- 
sionally. 


Harry D.—It would not be wise for you to propose 
while in such a state of uncertainty. ait until you 
have b.tter evidence of being a favoured suitor. If 
the young lady really enjoys your society very much 
she will let you know it in a thousand and one nameless 
ways. 

James S.—When a letter has been received relating to 
social, friendly, or family affairs, an answer should “be 
returned within ten days or a fortnight, at least. Of 
course there are circumstances which alter cases, and 
some letters are not expected to be answered within 
some weeks. 

Tom F.—1. Where there is a will there is a way. Set 
your mind thoroughly to master the subject, and you 
will succeed. 2. The 8rd of November, 1844, was a Sun- 
day. 3. It means ‘‘be everlasting.” 4. The name 
Frederick means “ rich peace.” It comes from the 
German. 

Amy R.—It is not prudent for a young lady to notic> 
strangers. It is both improper and dangerous. The 
behaviour of young ladies is very important, if they 
hope to be respected and beloved by wortby men. 
Acq aintanceships made by flirting seldom prove credit- 


8. N. R.—One's personal appearanc 
. gy for due consideration, and often 


strive, 
is, should 
little trifies w: 
appearance. 
G. O. M.—1. Invitations to a very 


tinetly state whether evening dress is to be worn or not, 
as the absence of this notification often leads to annoy- 
ance. 2. The engraved fermula may be used as well. 
In sending written invitations, care should be given to 
the style of stationery used. 


Poor Datsy.—1, You will have to restrain your im- 
patience until the young man tel's you he loves you, if 
you are unable to judge of his feelings by actions. 
2. Girls of sixteen should not trouble their heads with 
thoughts of love and matrimony; they are not o 
enough to appreciate the importance of such a serious 
matter as marriage. ’ 

P. W. F.—To make indelible printing ink, mix one 

of varnish (such as is used for ordinary printing 

), one pound of black sulphtret of mercury, one 
ounce of nitrate of silver, one ounce of sulphate of 
iron, two a of lampblack.. Thoroughly 
gee together, ding enough turpentine to reduce to 

e eq At, jet, * 


Estrure.—You had better leave the neighbourhood. 
Yourin timacy with the young lady canonly lead to trouble. 
Until you are free you have no businets to tivate 
sentimental relations with ladies. You are a married 
man, and your place is with your wife. You married 
too young. 





FAREWELL. 


No more, my “friend,” your voice has power to wake 
Sweet echoes of lost music in my heart ; 
Down life’s dim ways two spirits walk apart 


That once went hand in hand, for fri ip’s sake 5 
We strayed where t lilies spread their bloom, 
Where peacéful shadows fell, and streams sang low, 


We sailed the sunlit sea of — ago, 
Ere all its laughing waters ebbed in gloom. 


The sea of life blushed with a tender bloom. 
As tho’ the gates of sunrise stood ajar; 
I dreamed we were as blest as ae are ; 
Love's blossoms filled my spirit with perfume ; 
You plucked thé sweetest fidwer a life can hold— 
The flower of tender trust, of friendship true— 
My heart’s bést treasures were poured out to you, 
As on the cold rock falls the sunset’s gold. 


A fragrant lily of pure trust I gave, 
You cast it ont a crushed and scentless thing, ,., 
highest tribute that a heart can bring— 
No flower so fair can blossom o’er its grave. 
No more, lost friend, your voice has power to thrill 
My pulses with sweet rapture, as of old ; 
A sterner thing than hate is love grown cold— 
Farewell, the sunset star burns on the hill. tt: 
A. R. 


8. J.—1. A gentleman should have attained his 
majority, at least, before entertaining matrimonial 
ideas, as at that time he will, as UF enone rule, be the 
dssessor of worldly experience sufficient to guide him 
ni matrimonial affairs. 2. Writing and compositiun are 
not quite up to the average, requiring a little practice to 
makethemso. 4, + 


Atice.—1. The lock of hair enclosed is a very pretty 

e of brown. 2. It would be advisable for you to 
desist from flirting with yo men with whom yeu are 
unacquainted ; more especially when, as you state, you 
are deeply in love with the gentlemen you name. 38. 


Writing and composition are up to the average, although 
the formation your letters may be improved By 


Avrora.—l. The ladies are not required by the laws 
of etiquette to give any further explanation of their 
failure to accept the invitation. They have stated that 
circumstances prevented their accompanying Jon, and 
this should be sufficient, as no gentleman should attempt 
to pry into the secrets of his lady acquaintances. 2. 
One of the best histories of France is that written by 
po are to be obtained from any first-class book- 
er. ‘ 


Cc. L. D.—To get rid of pimples on the face, good, 
general health is of prime importance. Plenty of 
exercise in the open air should be taken. The following 
——— it is claimed, will rid you of them: 

amaphor lotion, spermaceti, white wax, oil of sweet 
almonds, each 1 ounce ; shaving cream, 4 ounce ; liquor 
putassa 4 ounce; gum camphor, 4 ounce ; blanc 
almonds, 2 ounces ; rose-water, } pint ; alcohol, 2 ounces ; 
oil of pimento and oil of Bergamot, each 4 drachm. 
A asmall portion at a time, thoroughly rubbing it 
into the skin. 


. W.—The walnut-wood article desired to be 

ed should first be finished by giving it a coat of 
oil, and then — a mixture of whiting over the 
work until it pretty well covered ; then, with a soft 
rag or other like substance, this is well rubbedin. Let 
it dry thoroughly, and then varnish, See that the brush 
used for this purpose is perfectly clean and free irom 
loose hairs, dip it in the varnish, stroke it —_ the 
wire raised across the top of the varnish-pot, and give 
the work a thin and regular coat. This id be done 
as quickly as possible, and yet not so much as to cause 


e is undoubtedly a 
sa good way 
opinions from others, therefore, one should 
a degree, to make the best of one’s self ; that 
some heed to the niceties of dress, the 
go so far towards producing a pleasing 


small dancing or 
evening company should be written; and should dis- 


same spot if it can te aveided. The 

varnish is applied should be warm and free from dust, 

and care must be taken never to a@ second coat 

until the first one has dried. After 

p Postar ey oll FF 
eterm' 

leave a pao Fe 

three fingers of the hand 


or lumps on the portion intended toe be and 
then apply another coat of varnish, w! be 
allowed to stand a day or two to harden. Polishing is 


the work with very finely- 
powdered P ce-stone and water ; afterwads. 
patiently, with an oiled rag and tripoli, until the desired 
ustre is attained. All of these ee skill 
and practice, and it would be almost im for a 
novice in the business to obtain satisfactory results, 


Jess Ecorestroy.—l. Being a brunette, it behoves 
you to wear rich colours, as dark blueggnd the 
like. Various ple express preference for the 
blonde type of beauty, others for the brunette, while 
just as others declare that the demi-blonde is the 
only type female loveliness. 2. greatest attrac- 
tions fur a gentleman when looking for a wife are sim- 
plicity, beauty of heart, face, and mind, and a bountiful 

upply of good Wi 


as there are young men who become the 
batteries of fashion, and find out too late their mis- 
e. 


Cc. N. B.—1. It is not necessary that you should make a 
wedding present to your employer's ter, but if you 
desire to Bmp 9 her with a bouquet of flowers on her 
wedding-day, it will be quite an appropriate gift, and 
perfectly proper that you should do so. 2. The medicine 
you name in your letter should only be -taken under 
medical advice 3. Ce not. 4. Fair. We 
not consider that a lady can with propriety propose 
to a gentleman during leap year any more than she 
can at any other time. 


M. B,--There are several mixtures used in 
mieher Dine eiemnaea atari: Qiee, Ape eet} 
5 ur dips,’ rus,” ; glue, ysand, 
= which are mixed ether’ below 100 degrees 

ahrenheit, with 10 parts of water. The sticks are 
dij into thts mixturé and allowed to dry. tree | 
parlour-matches, 2 cont ponies. consis of 16 parts o: 
gum-arabic, dissolved in the least proms amount of 
water, arid mixed with 9 parts of powdered phosphorus, 
to which is added’ 14 of saltpetre and 16 parts of 
either vermilion ‘or oxide of manganese, made 
into a paste, is used. After the matches are dipped into 
this they are allowed to dry thoroughly, after which, 
in order that they may resist dampness, they are dipped 
into a very dilute copal or lac 

Duke was Edward the 


Darsy.—The first 

ik Prince, .He was created Duke of Cornwall by his 
father, Edward LII., in 1337, \The title of Marquis was 
first, bestowed by Richard II.~on his favourite, Robert 


De Vere, Earl of Oxford, eréated “Marquis of Dublin in 


of . ’ 
and Thane were changed into Earland Baron by Willian 
I.. The, title of Viscount was long in use France 
before it was"bestowed’on any person in En d. The 
first person who Leld it was John* Beaumont, created 
Viscount Beaument and Count. of Boulogne; in France, 
1440. The orjer of Baronets was esta by James 
I. in 1611, and exists only in the British dominions. 


Doxne pu Vat.—l. The fan 


carrying in left hand—desirous of acquaintance ; placing 
itom the right ear—you have changed ; twirlip 
the left hand--I wish to ge na of you; drawvin 
the forehead—we are wa ; carrying it in 
hand—you are too willing ; drawing through the — 
I hate you; wing across the cheek—I love you ; 
twirling in right hand—I love ancther; closing it—I 
wish to speak to you; drawin across the I am 
sorry ; letting it rest on right cheek—yes; letting it 
rest on left cheek—no; o 
dropping it—we will be 

married; fanning fast--I am engaged; with handle to 
lips--kiss me; shut—you have ey vag open wide— 
wait for me. Oe Sa ane young men re- 
siding in rn bourhood, and if you are very care- 
ful you will doubtless discover in one of them the true 
likeness of your future husband. 
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Aut Back Nompers, Parts and Votumss are in print, 
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NOTICE.—Part 248, Now Ready, Sixpence ; 
post free, Eightpence. Also Vol. Pia bound in 
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eble, ar.d seldom result in marriage. 





bubbles in the varnish, and do not pass twice over the 


Milford Lane, Strand, . 


